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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on an exhaustive study into the 
large-scale treatment of drug abuse in New Jersey. Seeking to assess 
the impact of these programs, the state provided money to cover the 
cost of this comprehensive, year-long survey of both methadone 
maintenance and drug-free treatment projects. The findings generally 
supported the New Jersey State Law Enforcement Planning Agency's 
funding policies and commitments toward drug treatment, bat the study 
also contained some revelations. It challenged some traditional views 
aboat treatment and suggested that certain program changes could 
result in more effective treatment. Of major significance was the 
general conclusion that drug program effectiveness could be measure*!; 
also that both major methods of treatment were helping to reduce 
crime while helping addicts and ex-addicts to lead lives without 
crime. Neither method was found to be more effective than the other. 
The study is viewed as a valuable framework for the implementation of 
improvements in the operation and analysis of nationwide drug 
treatment programs. (Author/PC) 
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POBEWORD 

Durix]g the past five years. The New Jersey State Law Enforcement 
Planning i^gency has awarded some $7«8 million in grants to a variely of 
treatment programs for abixsers of hard drugs with the hope that there 
wo\iLd be a positive effect in reducing crime in the State* 

The ikgencyt seeking to assess the impact of these programs, provided 
in its 1972 Criminal Justice Plan a grant that would help the State 
Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control to cover the cost of 
a comprehensive t year-long survey of both methadone maintenance and drug 
free treatment projects. In order to assure that the survey would 
be independent and unbiasedi the task was assigned to a special study 
team from Montclair State College. 

What follows is the result of perhaps the most ambitious and e:xhaustive 
study ever made into the large scale treatment of drug abuse* The findings 
generally support the Agency ♦s funding policies and commitments toward 
drug treatment as they have developed since 196^. But the study also 
contains some revelations. It challenges some traditional views about 
treatment and sioggests that certain program changes could result in 
more effective treatment. 



Of major significance to the Agency is the general conclusion that 
drug program effectiveness can be measured. Also that both major 
methods of treatment are helping to reduce crime while helping addicts 
and ex-addicts to lead lives without crime and that neither method is 
necessarily more effective than the other* The study should serve as 
a valuable framework for the implementation of improvements in the 
operation and analysis of drug treatment programs not only in New Jersey 
but elsewhere in the nation. 

This study was funded by the State Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
and the New Jersey Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control. The 
findings do not necessarily reflect the views of the funding agencies. 

John J. Mullaney, Executive Director 
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FOREWORD 

The Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control, 
New Jersey State Department of Health, assisted in the 
support of the Drug Abuse Treatment lu;. . -mat ion Project. 
We firmly believe that the Director, Dr. George Nash, 
has developed new insights in the area of Drug Treatment 
Program Evaluation which to date have not been adequately 
investigated. We view Dr. Nash's work on the "Measure 
of Criminal Abatement" as only the beginning in the 
development of meaningful instruments to effectively 
assess governmental efforts in the treatment of drug 
dependent individuals. 

This Report is the product of Dr. George Nash's 
extramural investigations, therefore, statements and 
opinions expressed by him do not necessarily reflect 
a position or policy of the Division of Narcotic and 
Drug Abuse Control. 

Robert B. Stites, Director 
DIVISION OF NARCOTIC AND DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
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CHAPTER 1 
Summary 



The Drug Abuse Treatment Information Project (DATIP) was unique 
in both its scopA and depth. Funded by New Jersey* s State Law Enforce- 
ment Planning Agency and the New Jersey Department of Healtht Division 
of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control^ the study was designed to assess 
the impact of drug abuse treatment upon criminality. 

Methodology 

Between July 1^ 1972 and June 30t 1973 t 19 drug abuse treatment 
programs were studied. They were representative of drug abuse treat* 
ment mechods in the State of New Jersey during that period. The data 
on the performance of clients in treatment has been taken from their 
arrest records-*pre and post treatment. The study includes New Jersey* 
wide arrest records for a sample of 30 people at each of the 17 programs 
where the majority of the clients were over 18 years of age. 

In addition to arrest histories on the follow-up sample^ DATtP 
recorded the type of treatment rendered all clients and client character* 
istics in the 19 programs for the quarter^ October 1 through December 31^ 
1972. As of December 31, 1972^ there were 2^075 clients in treatment 
at the programs included in the study. In addition to compiling the 
arrest histories of 577 individuals in the follow-up study^ the project 
staff interviewed 227 of these drug abusers in person. An attempt* was 
made to determine how each of the people on whom the project staff had 
data was functioning in terms of vocational adjustment and substance 
abuse. 

Information was also obtained about the staffs of each of the 
programs. A roster of staff members and their characteristics was 
completed for each program and staff members completed a questionnaire 
about their attitudes. 

This variety of measures not only allowed the programs to be 
described^ but also allo%red the project to relate a variety of program 
characteristics to the program^ s performance as determined by the pre 
and post treatment arrest histories and the program^ s retention rate. 

Involvement in criminality 

The DATIP study of the arrest records of those in the follow-up 
sample demonstrated the heavy involvement of the drug abuse treatment 
clients in criminality. The arrest histories differentiated drama** 
tlcally between the nine methadone treatment programs and the eight 
drug free programs. Not surprisingly^ the clients at the methadone 
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treatment prograans were older and had more arrests prior to entering 
treatment* Because these ditfercnces between the two types of treat- 
ment were so substantlaU this report will describe findings separately 
for the two types of p«rograns» 

Eighty-three percent of the methadone treatment clients and 57 
percent of the drug free clients had been arrested prior to beginning 
treatment* (Table 3.1) The average methadone treatment client had 
5*7 arrests and the average drug free treatment client 2*3 arrests 
prior to beginning treatment* (The average for each type of treatment 
includes all clients in the follow-up samplep even those who had not 
been arrested*) Because the methadone treatment clients were of an 
older average age than the drug free treatment clients* their number 
of arrests per year were quite similar* Taking the number of years 
between the 18th birthdate and the date they entered treatment » the 
clients from each type of program averaged approximately two-thirds 
of an arrest per year* This means that the clients for each type of 
program had approximately the same pre- treatment arrest rate* The 
rate of arrests for both modalities was approximately two arrests for 
each three year period preceding entry into treatment. 

Crime based on drug habit support 

Although there were a substantial number of arrests for narcotics 
related charges such as the sale and abuse of drugs t the majority of 
arrests at both types of treatment programs^ by approximately a two- 
to-one margin were for other types of crimes such as breaking and 
entering and robbery* (Table 4*1) There were differences between 
different types of clients* Whites and younger people had a higher 
proportion of their arrests for narcotic related charges* (Table 4«2) 
However* these differences were minor* The great majority of all 
arrests for all types of clients were for the kind of crimes committed 
in order to support a drug habit rather than for the use and sale of 
drugs * 

DATIP also determined what proportion of all arrests that occurred 
after the age of 18 occurred alter those in the follow-up sample began 
to use heroin* More than four^ fifths of all these arrests occurred 
after they began using heroin. (Table 4*3) Ninety four percent of 
the average methadone treatment clients^ arrests occurred after they 
began using heroin* The comparable arrest figure for the drug free 
programs was 83 percent* 

One question the study sought to examine was the Involvement of 
the clients of drug abuse treatment programs in criminality prior to 
their beginning treatment* In summaryt study findings showed that 
the clients of drug abuse treatment programs have extensive arrest 
histories; that the majority of these arrests are for the types of 
crimes addicts commit to obtain money for drugs; and that most of the 
arrests occurred after the inception of heroin use* 



Arrest abatement t the central measure 



The Drug Abuse Treatment Information Project *s measure of effective- 
ness for each treatment program is the difference between the number of 
arrests that occurred per year prior to beginning treatment and the 
number after treatment has begun. Overall, there was a reduction in 
the number of arrests per year. DATIP termed this reduction the abate- 
ment in arrests due to treatment. It is the central measure of the 
study* 

There were substantial differences between the methadone treatment 
programs. Of all those in the project follow-up sample who entered 
methadone treatment. 33 percent were arrested after beginning treatment. 
(Table 3.2) For drug free treatment the proportion being arrested 
after beginning treatment was 23 percent. However* the number of 
arrests per year for those entering treatment was relatively similar 
for the two types of programs. The methadone clients averaged .SI 
arrests per year after beginning treatment and the drug free clients 
averaged .46 arrests per year. As would be expected, the methadone 
clients who stayed in treatment and the drug free clients who either 
stayed longer in treatment (or were considered by their programs as 
having graduated) did considerably better* Only 14 percent of the 
drug free clients who stayed in treatment 12 months or longer or 
graduated were arrested subsequent to beginning treatment. For methadone 
clients who stayed in treatment for 12 months or longer, the proportion 
arrested was 27 percent* The number of arrests per year for those con- 
tinuing in treatment dropped to .24 per year for the drug free clients 
and .43 per year for the methadone clients. 

For the drug free clients there was a progressive loqprovement 
with th« amount of time spent in treatment. The people who spent six 
through 11 months were less likely to be arrested than those who spent 
less time. The people who spent 12 months or longer were even less 
likely to be arrested. There w . no similai relationship for the 
methadone clients. (Table 3.4) It appears that methadone clients 
were less likely to be arrested only so long as they stayed in treat- 
ment; but even those who stayed in treatment incurred a fairly high rate 
of arrests- -about one for every two and a half years in treatment* 

Fewer arrests of drug free clients 

The rate of abatement is the comparison of the number of arrests 
per year prior to beginning treatment and the arrests per year after 
beginning treatment. Table 3*6 shows the results for the two different 
types of treatment programs. For drug free clients in the follow-up 
sample the number of arrests per year prior to beginning treatment was 
•69 and the number of arrests per year subsequent to entering treatment 
was .46* Therefore the abatement of arrests due to treatment was •23 
arrests per year. (This Ligure was for all who entered treatment 
tegardless of how long they stayed*) For the methadone clients the 
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pre treatment figure t/as .67 arrests per year and the post treatment 
figure was #51 arrests per year for an abatement of .16 arrests per 
year# In round figures there was an approximate decrease in the number 
of arrests of one per year for each four drug free clients and for each 
six methadone clients # The abatement in arrests due to treatment was 
greater for the drug free programs than for the methadone treatment 
programs • 

An assessment of the overall impact of methadone treatment compared 
to drug free treatment Is complicated by the fact that at any given 
timet many more people are enrolled in methadone treatment than are 
enrolled in drug free treatment • In the 18 programs included in the 
study (that were still in operation) there were nearly four times as 
many people enrolled in methadone treatment on December 3 It 1972 as 
was the case in drug free treatment. (Table 5.11) The nine methadone 
programs enrolled a total of 1^494 clients compared to only 334 clients 
for the drug free programs. Although there were more people enrolled 
in methadone treatment than in drug free treatment t methadone clients 
had to continue to be enrolled in treatment to experience abatement in 
arrestSt whereas those people who completed drug free treatment showed a 
decrease in arrests even after leaving treatment. The project atten^ted 
to verify this by following up a sample of entrants into drttg free 
treattient at one program for one additional year. The study found that 
the number of arrests per year after beginning treatment held steady 
for the additional year. (Table 3«3) 

What this means is that in the long runt drug free programs 
which serve a steady stream of new clients are able to reach more 
different people and cause more total abatement in arrests than do 
methadone programs. 

Abatement formula 

Knowing the abatement in arrests that the clients in the follow* 
up sample experiencedt the study attempted to project the decreaset or 
abatement in arrestSt caused by all the methadone programs and by all 
the drug free programs. DATIP did this by a complicated process which 
involved the total number of new clients entering treatment in a given 
period of time and the program^ s retention rate. The methadone treat* 
ment programs and the drug free treatment programs each caused a reduc* 
tion of approximately SO percent in the number of arrests of their 
clients that would have occurred had they not instead entered treatment. 

Specif icallyt in six of the seven drug free treatment programs 
where project staff was able to measure abatementt program clients 
could have been expected to have incurred 254 arrests in the course 
of the year. They incurred only 126t a difference of 50 percent. 
(Table 7#1) In the eight of nine methadone treatment orograms where 
abatement occurred the clients would have been expected to have 
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incurred 768 arrests* Only 394 occurred for a difference of 48 percent. 
(Table 7.2) 

Despite the o\ ^rall similarities in effectiveness of the two types 
of programs there are substantial differences among individual programs 
and among different types of clients. 

DATIP had abatement data for nine methadone programs and eight 
drug free programs. At two of the drug free programs compilation of 
data was Impractical because the average age of clients was below 18 
and the State Police maintain arrest .^ecords only for persons 18 or 
over. At eight of the nine methadone programs there was an abatement 
in arrests for the average client. There was more variation among the 
drug free programs than was the case with the methadone programs. 
(Table 3.7) The most effective methadone program abated .29 arrests 
per year and the least effective had Its clients actually show an 
increase of .17 arrests per year. At the most effective drug free 
program, the abatement in arrests was .95 per year for the average 
client and at the least effective drug free program the clients 
experienced .60 or more arrests per year after beginning treatment 
than they did before. 

Once each program* s rate of abatement was determined, the project 
staff was able to determine what characteristics of the program and 
the clients were associated with or correlated with the abatement 
rate. For the methadone programs and for the drug free programs 
the correlates of a high abatement rate in arrests were very different. 

Staff effectiveness; the key in drug free treatment 

For the drug free programs there were many ite^s from the ques- 
tionnaire completed by the staff that correlated qjite highly with 
the rate of abatement in arrests of the program. Specifically at 
those drug free programs where staff members reported that staff 
teamwork was excellent, and the program 's leadership was excellent, 
there was a much higher rate of abatement than in those programs 
with less positive assessments by the staff. For drug free programs 
leadership, teamwork, and staff morale were important correlates of 
effectiveness. 

There was only one additional correlate of effectiveness in drug 
free programs and that was a surprising one. The fewer clients served 
by an individual staff member, the less effective was the program in 
terms of abating arrests. Specifically, at those programs wh^ch hu^u 
hard working staff members each serving a large number of clients 
there was more abatement than at the programs where staff members nad 
fewer clients to serve. In the study staff's opinion, this was 
probably because the more effective programs recruited and attra«.ted 
more clients. This resulted both in a higher client-to^staf f ratio 
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and in increased et ( iven^ss* U CL'rt .Tiinly demonstrates that simply 
increasing the number of laaft members at a ^i^^en program will not 
necessarily Increase ettectiveness* 

Both treatment modes showed aLwtc^ment but £or different reasons* 
There was no relation between the staff's perception of leadership and 
teamwork at the methadone programs and the abatement in arrests. 
Similar ly» there was no relationship either positive or negative between 
the staff/client ratio at. a methadone treatment program and the effect ive* 
ness of the program. Part o£ this is due to the fact that the methadone 
programs are more sif*>llnt btA nore homogeneous than the drug free programs. 

Employment^ arresc abatement correlation 

For the methadone treatment programs a substantial abatement in 
arrests was correlated with the characteristics of the clients and not 
of the programs* Employment was the key variable. Those methadone 
clinics whose clients were rsore likely to report that they had stable 
employment nistories prior to entering treatment were more likely to 
have high abatement rates* Another important factor was the post 
treatment employment picture. At methadone clinics with a large 
proportion of the clients reporting regular employment in the last 
three months^ the ef fectiveness^ or abatement in arrestSf was much 
higher. For the methadone programs the only substantial correlate 
of abatement was the employment of the client,'^ before and after 
beginning treatment % In other words^ at the methadone clinics whose 
clients had better employment histories before beginning treatment 
and were employed after entering treatment, the abatement rate in 
arrests was much higher* 

Methadone clients* backercnnas vere aUr related to abatement In 
arrests # Those programs whose clients were more likely to report 
that they had lived in intact families vlth both their fathers and 
mothers from ages 12 to 16 were nore likely to have a high abatement 
in arrests. Similarly, clients who came from stable families and who 
had completed hi:h school were tDore likely to have a stable employment 
history and to be employed after enterlrs^ treatment. 

Client characteristics key in methadone treatment 

This analysis determined that the characteristics of the staff 
and the program were an Important determinant of effectiveness for 
the drug free programs « but not for the methadone programs. For the 
methadone programs it was largely the characteristics of the clients 
before they entered treatment^ and particularly their employment 
skills, that determined the effectiveness of the programs. The 
effectiveness of the methadone programs, at least in New Jersey, 
appears to be the resu'*^- the charactrr st ir<? the clients before 
they began treatment 

DATIP also recorded a number of statistics relating to the staffing 
at each of the programs which turned out not to be related to the 
effectiveness of the programs. Of major interest was the wide variation 
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in staff costs per client that occurred within both the methadone 
treatment programs and the drug free treatment programs* For example^ 
the most efficient drug free program served 5.5 clients for every 
staff member and the least efficient program served only 0«6 clients 
for each staff member. (This program had more staff than it did clients.) 
It followed that there was a large variation in the staff costs per 
client. The most expensive drug free program cost $11,300 in staff 
salaries for every client in treatment. The least expensive cost just 
$2,100 in staff costs for every client in treatment (Table 3.11) 

Program effectiveness not related to cost, staff size 

The variation with methadone programs was similar, Tne most 
efficient methadone treatment program served 12.7 clients for each 
staff member and the least efficient served only 2.2 clients for 
each staff member. (Costs ranged between $700 for staff for thr 
most efficient program to $3,400 for the least efficient program). 

In view of the fact that there was no positive relationship 
between the size of the staff and the abatement in criminality, these 
large variations in costs and staff client ratios do not seem to be 
Justified. In other words, because the less expensive programs are 
at least as effective in terms of abatement as the more expensive 
programs, there might be good reason to feel that the more expensive 
programs should either be able to increase the number of clients served 
or cut the size of their staffs. 

That there was a wide variation in costs should not have been 
surprising in that up until this study there were no reliable statistics 
available as to the costs per client and there was no way to relate 
cost per client to a program* s effectiveness. 

Just as there were important differences between programs in 
relation to the abatement of arrests, there were important differences 
between different types of clients on the basis of the demographic 
characteristics of age, sex and ethnicity. Generally, these demographic 
differences were the same between methadone treatment and drug free 
treatment, but there was not complete consistency. 

Abatement tied to client characteristics 

The biggest difference was between younger clients and older 
clients. DATIP divided those in the follow-up sample into three 
groups: the young, age 22 or Less; the medium age, between 23 and 26; 
and the older clients who were 27 or older. Both drug free and methadone 
programs were effective with the young and medium age groups, but not 
with the older group. (Table 3.8) The largest abatement occurred 
with the young methadone clients who showed an improvement of .44 arrests 
per year after beginning treatment. For the medium age methadone clients 
abatement was .26 arrests per year. However, the number of arrests per 
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year after beginning treatment was the same as the number of arrests 
before beginning treatment for the older clients^ There was less 
variation between the young- and medium age drug free clients^ but the 
older clients in drug free treatment actually did worse after treatment 
than before* The younger drug free clients showed an improvement of 
•33 arrests per year; those of medium age showed an improvement of ^39 
arrests per year; but the older drug free clients actually had •OS 
more arrests per year after beginning treatment than they did before 
beginning treatment* 

There were major differences between the two types of treatment 
in the age distribution of their clients* In the follow-up sample 
62 percent of those in drug free treatment were in the young group 
compared to only 12 percent of those in the methadone follow-up sample* 
Forty-eight percent of those in the methadone follow-up sample were 
older (27 or more) compared to only IS percent of the drug free sample* 

There were important differences in the effectiveness of treatment 
between men and women* In both types of treatment women had many fewer 
arrests per year before beginning treatment than did men* However^ 
there was very little difference in the pre-treatment and post -treatment 
arrest figures for women in either type of treatment* The women in 
methadone treatment had only *09 less arrests per year and the women 
in drug free treatment incurred *03 more arrests per year after beginning 
treatment than rhey did before* 

Whites and blacks did differently relative to one another when in 
drug free treatment than in methadone treatment. In methadone treat- 
ment the abatement was identical between ^ites and blacks^ despite the 
fact that whites had slightly more arrests per year before beginning 
treatment than did the blacks* In drug free treatment ^ the abatement 
was much larger for whites than it was for blacks* This is largely 
due to the fact that whites in drug free treatment had many more arrests 
per year prior to beginning treatment than did the blacks* The per- 
formance after entering treatment was the same and therefore the abate- 
ment for whites was *4S arrests per year where the abatement for blacks 
was only *16 per year* 

A role for each treatment method 

The question that is sure to be asked of this study is: **Which is 
more effective^ methadone treatment or drug free treatment?** The 
anr;/er appears to be that each is effective but that each type of treat- 
ment works in a very different fashion and it works differently with 
different types of clients* The overwhelming majority of clients in 
drug free treatment are young* Both methadone treatment and drug free 
treatment are effective with their younger and middle age clients* 
Howevert neither type of treatment is effective with those 27 years of 
age or older and although few of the drug free clients are older than 
27^ approximately one-half of those in methadone treatment are* 



Furthennpre, drug free treatment causes a decrease in the likeli- 
hood of being arrested even after people have left treatment» whereas 
clients must remain in methadone treatment for an abatement in arrests 
to continue. The major findings of this study are that there appears 
to be a role for each type of treatment and that it is possible to 
measure the effectiveness of both methadone and drug free treatment. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Introduction and Methodology 



!• Backgroundi introduction and funding 

This study was principally financed by The New Jersey State Law 
Enforcement Planning Agency (SL£PA)« Rather than evaluate a cross 
section of all its criminal justice programsy SLEPA decided to attempt 
to evaluate all of the drug treatment programs it had funded and this 
complete evaluation of all the programs in one area would be the major 
evaluative thrust for the yeart 1973 « 

Additional funding for the study was provided by the New Jersey 
Department of Health* s Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control^ 
the Urban Education CorpSt and Montclair State College* 

The study was logistically housed at Montclair State College where 
the author and project director was also Adjunct Professor of Socio logy« 

For the staff of the project it was a work study program* The 
staff were workers and students at the same time earning Masters Degrees 
at Montclair State College while they worked on the research project* 
The author was both project director and principal instructor for the 
staffs teaching five out of the ten courses that were required of the 
students* 

This project was the first phase of a continuing effort to evaluate 
and report on drug abuse treatment in New Jersey* At the time of the 
issuance of this report , the project is in its second phase which will 
be completed by December 31^ 1973. 

The author's background in drug abuse treatment evaluation dates 
to 1967 at Columbia University when he began a large scale study of a 
number of treatment programs for the New York State Narcotic Addiction 
Control Commission* His involvement in New Jersey began in the spring 
of 1970 when described the drug abuse treatment programs in Peterson 
for the City of Peterson* From 1971 until the beginning of this project 
in Julyt 19/2 the director and the associate director worked for the 
Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control helping to design and moni- 
tor programs and laying the groundwork for the process of evaluation* 
The field supervisor for this study was a former clinic supervisor in 
the Department of Health who was on leave from the State* 

It was of utmost importance that this study be free of any con* 
trols or censorship* The location of the project at Montclair State 
College helped to assure the freedom and independence of the study* 

2* The aim of the study 

The following is an abridged version of whaf. appeared in the 
proposal: 



In its 1971 and 1972 New Jersey Plans for Criminal Justice, SLEPA 
has defined as one major goal a reduction in the need and desire 
to consnit crime. Within that goal area, the plans outlined two 
specific tasks: '^Prevention and Treatment of Narcotic and Dan- 
gerous Drug Abuse t*' 

Approximately one million dollars of SLEPA's fiscal year 1970 
funds were awarded to drug treatment projects, with an additional 
two million dollars awarded from fiscal year 1971 funds. Most 
of the $2.5 million of new fiscal year 1972 was also awarded to 
projects offering actual treatment services to addicts. Addi«» 
tional allocations have been awarded to projects emphasizing 
drug abuse education and prevention and law enforcement activities, 
r^ither than direct rehabilitation services. 

As described in State Planning Agency Guide 67 (November 1971), 
the general problem of evaluation is that: 

"...Too little is known about the degree to which current 
projects and programs have been effective in meeting the 
goals which have been established for them. Moreover, even 
less is known about the relationship of Improvements in the 
criminal justice system to the reduction of crime and del in* 
quency. 

In terms of drug abuse treatment projects, the problem is that 
although successful treatment facilities should be able to contribute 
to crime reduction and criminal Justice system improvement, too little 
is known about the extent to which this actually takes place* In 
theory, treatment programs should contribute to a reduction in crime, 
by keeping drug abusers out of criminal activity while undergoing 
rehabilitation and, more significantly, by successfully changing 
client attitudes and behavior so that they no longer require criminal 
activity to support narcotic dependency. 

*This study, has sought to explore the relationship between 
SLEPA funded drug treatment programs and criminal activity^in a 
variety of New Jersey communities, focusing on the contribution of 
such programs to the goals of crime reduction and criminal justice 
system improvement •# • 

This concentrated look at SLEPA drug abuse treatment activities 
should permit eventual generalization which would aid in evaluation 
of other types of SLEPA programs... 

**In general, there are three types of problems which must be 
dealt with in doing a study of this type: 

1. If the program were not effective, 1: could not be expected to 
contribute to a reduction of crime, no matter what the crine 
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statistics showed* Consequent lyt the study must deal with the 
effectiveness of each project and the impact of the criminal 
behavior of individual clients « Specif icallyt we will attempt 
to assess how much crime is prevented by each program* One way 
to do this is by estimating how much crime project clients might 
have been ^^xpected to engage in during the period of time they 
were in the program or afterwards on the basis of their previous 
performance, 

2* Even if projects are successful in reducing the criminal behavior 
of their clients t there may be other factors operating in the 
connunity or larger society to Increase the crime rate^ auch as 
Ineffectiveness of other criminal Justice system components* 

3* It may be that there are more effective ways to reduce victim- 
related crime caused by drug abusers than to fund treatment 
programs 

*^he study will not only look at the impact of drug treatment 
programs on vie tim* related crime^ but will attempt to deal with the 
problem of costs and cost effectiveness. It may be that a given 
treatment project is very effectives but is unjustified on the basis 
of cost* 

3* Methodology 

The strength of this study is that we have both a number of 
different instruments and a varied group of 19 treatment programs 
to use them on* We basically did three separate studies: a follow-up 
study» a study of treatment rendered^ and a study of the staffs* We 
will report on each separatelys 

a* The follow-up study For each program we attempted to draw 
the names of 30 consecutive entrants into treatment centering 
around the period^ October 15t 1971* Our original intention 
was to follow these people up» to interview them^ and to deter* 
mine with the aid of the State Police^ Criminal Identification 
Unitt pre and post treatment arrest behavior* We then would 
have had 19 programs* retention rates and behavior arrests 
rates* We would also have been able to relate background data 
on individuals to their functioning after treatment* 

We ran into four separate types of problems with the follow-up 
san^le: difficulty of defining uniformly the date of entry Into 
treatments poor records in treatment programs t the fact that we 
could only do State Police record checks for those above IS, and 
the fact that it was almost iii4>os8ible to reach and Interview 
those who had left treatment* Our definition of entry Into drug 
free treatment varied with the programs and definition is listed 
in Table 2*1* 
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Most of the methadone treatment clinics built up their clients 
there In ambulatory build-up programs and we usually use the 
day begun build-up as the day of entry into treatment. 

We took the names from the follow* up sample and submitted them 
to the Criminal Identification Unit of the New Jersey State Police 
and they provided us with the number of arrests for each person 
who had a record of arrests In New Jersey for three time periods: 
before beginning heroin use, after beginning heroin use and before 
beginning treatment and after beginning treatment • The arrests 
were broken into two types: narcotics related (possession^ sale 
or use of drugs or possession of drug related paraphenalia, or 
disorderly persons arrests with narcotics specified) and other 
types of arrests which included breaking and entering^ larceny^ 
and all the types of crimes cononitted by non-addicts* 

The advantage of the State Police follow-up is that it gave us 
post treatment data on every person in our follow-up sample ^Aether 
they remained in treat;tient or not* The weakness of previous 
studies done by this author and others has been that there have 
always been a large proportion of clients whose status at the time 
of follow-up was unknown. 

In the follow-up of clients who had been in treatment at the New 
York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission's facilities 
directed by this author^ the only measure of outcome we ha^ was 
whether or not the client was still enrolled in aftercare* It 
would have been possible for a person to have remained off drugs 
and stopped going to aftercaret and conversely a person could 
hav« been using drugs and still going to aftercare. In the 
stuoy done of Phoenix House by this author » the only measure of 
outcome we had was whether clients were still enrolled in treat- 
nent were graduates*^ We knew very little about the spllteeSt 
c^rc.pu for a follow-up study we did on a small random sample. 

From the State Police we have New Jersey wide arrests data on 

people from 17 treatment programs* For 419 of the 448 
follow-up clients in our sample from 1971 we also have reports 
from the treatment programs or other third persons as to how the 
c lie ICS were doing* 

Another advantage of the State Police Arrest data Is that it is 
a cumulative record of all a person's behavior since entering 
treatment and not Just a statement about how he is doing at a 
given point in time. 

The principal disadvantage of the arrest data is that it Includes 
only arrests of those 18 years of age or older and we have nothing 
on Juvenile offenses. Howevert the Criminal Identification System 
of the New Jersey State Police does have reports of arrests from 
all localities in New Jersey stored in one central location and 
these were the source of our data* Arrests do not perfectly 
reflect social functioning* A person may commit an illegal act 
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and not be apprehendedt or he may have been arrested though 
innocent* Arrests are the best comprehensive^ objective data 
available^ but there are limitations* 

Although the original data was gathered on individuals^ no Mmes 
were attached either to the questionnaires or the arrest data* 
The results reported herein are entirely statistical^ and no one 
could determine from this report or any of our data^ who any 
given client in any given treatment program is or how he has 
been doing# 

Ue did interview 227 of the 547 people in the 1971 follow-up 
sample* Almost all of these individuals were still in treatment* 
The overwhelming majority of our personal interviews were with 
methadone treatment clients^ as a much higher proportion of 
clients had left drug free treatment* Ue are now gathering data 
on additional individuals from each program during Phase II of 
the Drug Abuse Treatment Information Project and a ccunprehansive 
report on background characteristics of clients in treatment will 
be issued at a later date* 

b* The quarterly report of treatment We completed a report 
on the treatment rendered to all clients who received treatment 
at the 19 programs between October 1^ and December 31^ 1972* 
Ue included not only the type of treatment they received^ but 
also certain demographic characteristics and for the methadone 
clients a report on their functioning* 

c* Reports on staff For each of the programs we got two items 
of data relating to the staff* Ue completed a roster of the 
staff which included how much time they worked^ how much they 
were paid and certain demographic characteristics for each 
person* Furthermore^ we distributed a questionnaire which was 
completed by 253 staff members from all the programs in our 
sample • 

The advantage of having a variety of forms of data is that they 
can all be related to one another* The principal item of analysis 
in this study is a comparison of arrests before treatment with 
arrests after treatment* Once we determined the impact of treat«» 
ment upon arrests we were able to relate the other items of data 
at the programs to the changes in arrest patterns* 

This is the first study in our knowledge to have comprehensive 
statewide arrest data pre and post treatment ^ on a number of 
treatment programs* Most previous studies have had to ascertain 
post treatment status either from the clients themselves or from 
the staffs of treatment programs* The one study we are aware 
of that has had comparable arrest data is the study of the Brook* 
lyn New York based Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation's 
Evaluation Team headed by Irving Lukoff of the Columbia University 
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School of Social Work* Lukoff feels that studies i^lch rely 
on either the clients or staffs of treatment programs to report 
on criminal activities probably suffer serious underreporting. 
Lukoff and Hayim found that their ovm respondents reported fewer 
arrests than they had actually experienced*^ Lukoff 's study is 
the one most similar to this one^ its limitation being that it 
looks at only one treatment program • 

4« The treatment programs studied 

Ue chose the 19 programs Included herein on three criteria! 
their having received funding from the State Lav Enforcement Planning 
Agencyt and having been in operation long enough to have assembled a 
track recordt and we also wanted a cross section of different types 
of treatment programs* 

The names of the 19 programs are listed in Table 2.1. We Included 
five methadone treatment* clinics formally operated by individual 
counties and since July^ 197 1, operated by the Division of Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse Control of the New Jersey Department of Health. These 
were: the Camden CllnlCt the Elizabeth Clinic^ the Mercer Clinic^ the 
Peterson CllniCt and the Plalnfleld Clinic. The State Law Enforcement 
Planning Agency provided funding for the methadone cooq^nents of all 
of these clinics^ but each of the clinics also offered some services 
to non^methadone clients who were not included in our follow-up saiiq>le« 

We also included the methadone program of the Monsignor Wall Center 
in Hackensack operated by Bergen County. The privately sponsored Patrick 
House program in Jersey City was the only methadone treatment program in 
our sample that did not offer other treatment^ but it has since merged 
with the former drug free Liberty Village program funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health and is now known as the Community Drug Progm 
of Hudson County offering both types of treatment. 



*This treatment was pioneered by Drs. Dole and Nyswander at the Beth 
Israel Medical Center in New York City. Clients are stabilized on a 
daily dosage of methadoney a low cost synthetic narcotic^ which reaK>ves 
the physical desire for other opiates so long as treatment is continued. 
Methadone is also used in declining dosages for withdrawal t but this Is 
not methadone treatment. 
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Drug abuse treatoent Information project - followMip tamplc 



location Facility Name 
Hathadona aainteaanca traatsent 


Sample 
aise 


Kuaber with 
State Police 
arrest data 


Number of 
f irst'person 
interviews 


Range of dates 

of entry Into 
treatment 


Caadao 


Caaden Clinic 


26 


2S 


21 


12/70-9/72 


Bliiabath 


Elizabeth Clinic 


39 


39 


14 


7/13/71-11/29/71 


Tranton 


Karcer Clinic 


31 


17 


17 


8/10/71>12/14/71 


Pataraon 


Pataraon Clinic 


31 


28 


24 


7/1/71-12/31/71 


Plainfield 


Plainfield Clinic 


30 


3<; 


19 


1/25/71-12/28/71 


Backanaack 


Konaignor Vail 


28 


27 


21 


8/1/71-U/29/71 


Atlantic City 


Karco Methadone 


13 


12 


4 


10/1/71-U/11/71 


Pataraon 


PUAIiA Methadone 


19 


19 


11 


11/22/71-12/17/71 


Jaraey City 


Patrick House 


52 


52 


35 


7/24/71-8/30/71^ 


Drug free traatmant 










Caaden 


Concept House 


30 


29 


2 


8/9/71-12/30/71 


Hevark 


Integrity Bouse 


30 


0 


11 


8/1/71-12/30/71 


Atlantic City 


Narco Drug Free 


20 


19 


2 


10/1/71-10/11/71 


Pataraon 


PUADA Drug Free 


20 


20 


0 


10/21/71-11/16/71 


Jaraey City 


Christopher Bouse 


30 


30 


6 


11/1/71-3/8/72* 


North Bergen 


Harold House 


29 


0 


0 


9/30/71-6/9/72 


Cherry Rilla 


deration Concern 


30 


14 


9 


7/2/71-12/31/71 


Pataraon 
Pataraon 


Horthside Addicts 
Rehab • Center 
Oismas House 


^n 


m 
«u 


0 

Id 


d/1 /Yi^i 1/11 /9i 
7/1/71^11/11/71 


Pataraon 


Damon House 


30 


29 


10 


5/10/71-3/13/72 




Drug free sample^ 
(1970) 


30 


30 


0 


2/23/70-7/10/70 




Totals 


577^ 


478^ 


227 





I 

Includes one individual In tvo different saoples* one parson counted tvice. 

2 

Excludes 76 JuvenileSt 23 others; includes one person counted twice. 

3 

Patrick Houae temporarily closed Intake of new client a In September 1971. 

4 

Ten clienta transferred from Liberty Village 11/1/71 to open Christopher 
Bouse after completing three weeks to three months prior inpatient treatmente 

5 

An additional sample waa drawn from 1970 entranta to one of the above programa. 
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There were two muItl>aodallty programs where we studied both the 
drug free* clients and the methadone treatment clients. These were 
Narco in Atlantic City whose drug free program it residential and 
Paterson United Against Drug Abuse (PUADA) in Paterson, wkich was non- 
residential* The drug free component of PUADA was phased out during 
1972, but we were able to complete the follow-up, despite the fact that 
the program had ceased to exist. 

The drug free programs included Harold House, which was operated 
by Bergen County and the Youth Facility of Integrity House which was 
funded by SLF^A, each of which served primarily clients under 18. 
Unfortunately we were not able to include their clients in the State 
Police follow-up. 

Concept House, Dauon House, bismas House and the Norths Ide Addicts 
Rehabilitation Center, were all residential drug free treatment programs 
that received funding from SLEPA. For one drug free program we also 
drew a follow-up sample from 1970 to see how the clients fared two 
years after treatment compared to those who we were able to follow-Uf. 
for only a year and a half. Christopher House was a component of the 
above mentioned Liberty Village program whose clients were referrals 
from the United States Attorney* s Office under a Federal Program. 

Operation Concern was the only uon- residential drug free ptogram 
in our sample. The program requires its participants to spend most of 
each day there. Although it is different from the residential facilities. 
Operation Concern's performance data (i.e. retention and abatement) were 
average compared to the other drug free programs and we therefore have 
included its data in with the rest. 

Throughout this report we will present summary statistics for the 
clients of drug free treatment and methadone treatment separately. The 
reason f^r this is that the two types of cliaits are so different that 
to lump them together would be misleading, iiae principal difference is 
age. Sixty-two percent of the drug free clients in the follow-up sample 
were 22 years of age or younger compared to only 12 percent of the 
methadone treatment clients. 

Because we are principally Interested in treatment programs we 
will present averages for programs rather than the total number of people 
in the programs. This means th-.t we will take the figures for each of 
the nine methadone programs and divide them by nine to get the average for 
the total. This treats each program as equal despite the fact that our 
samples from some programs were larger than our samples for others. 



♦Drug free treatment encompasses a wide variety of forms, but most 
programs have borrowed at least some elements from the forerunner of 
therapeutic communities, Synanon. The most coianon elements Include 
proving motivation prior to entry, v6luntary stay, peer pressure, group 
therapy, and the exclusion of drugs for therapy including tranquilizers 
All of the programs in this study include all these elements except that 
one leaving the prison program goes back to the regular State Prison 
system. 



We feel tbat the State Police follow-up statistics which are 
based on random follow-ups of at least 25 clients ac 11 of the 17 
programs are sufficiently large saoaplcs to penait confident gcuerallza* 
tlons. The six smaller scmples* results should bo viewed with more 
caution* especially the samples of 14 at Operation Concern and 12 at 
the Marco methadone treatment program* 



FOCrrNOTES 



1* The results of this study are the subject of Dan Waldorf's 

Cr.reers in Dope ; Prentice Hall; Englewood CliffSy New Jersey; 
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•The Phoenix House Program: The Result of a Two Year Follow-up"; 
1971, unpublished, but sumraarized in Brechcr, Edward M. and the 
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3* Heylia, G, and Lu^coff, !•: "Ileroin Use and Crime in a Methadone 
Maintenance Ih-o^rzu - An Interim Report"; N<itional Criminal 
Justice System Document NCJ-0d922; Law Enforcement Assir.tancc 
Adijinistration, U.S. Department of Justice; Wa«»hington; 1973, 



CHAPTER 3 



The Impact of Treatment 
Upon Criminality 



This chapter will outline the essential findings of the study* 
We will compare the number of arrests per year for treatment clients 
before they began treatment and subsequently* To the extent that there 
is a difference, we will consider this as abatement^- or reduction in 
criminality due to treatment * Once we have established the extent to 
which there is abatement » we will then compare abatement among treatment 
programs and by client characteristics* 

I* The :neasures 

When we drew the sample of approximately 30 persons per treatment 
program who entered treatment in the fall of 1971t we prepared a form 
which we submitted to the New Jersey State Police* On this form we 
included the date that the client entered treatment so that arrests 
were able to be put into one of two categories: prior to entry into 
treatment or subsequent to entry into treatment* The State Police 
collect data only on arrests that occur after the age of 18* We thus 
constructed two measures: 

1 ) Arrests per year after 18 p rior to entry into treatment 

We got this figure by dividing the total number of arrests that 
occurred between the age of 18 and the date of entry into treatment 
and dividing it by the number of years that had lapsed* Many studies 
which consider arrests simply take the number of arrrj**.s that occurred 
in the year prior to entry into treatment or prison LV)i compare this 
with behavior at some later date* It is our feeling that it is much 
>etter to have a treatment client's complete arrest history and not 
just his arrest history during the year before he enters treatment* 
That year before entering treatment could be expected to have a higher 
than average number of arrests* It may well be that it was the arrest 
that caused the client to enter treatment* 

2) Arrests per year subsequent to entry into treatment 

The average client in our follow-up sample entered treatment on 
October 1^ 1971* The State Police collected arrest data on clients 
through the last day of February 1973* Thus on average our data is 
based on a follow*up of 17 months* However^ because samples varied 
from program to program the period of follow-up actually varied from 
a minimum of 14 months to a maximum of 20 months* So that the time 



^According to one dictionary^ *Un law a reduction^ removal^ pulling down« 



base for comparison would be uniform, we divided the number of arrests 
subsequent to entry into treatment by the number of months the clients 
in that treatment program had averaged since they entered treatment. 
We will present hereafter the number of arrests per year since treat- 
ment began . 

One of the comparisons in which we will be most interested will 
be the difference between methadone treatment and drug free treatment. 
The difference in the nature of these two forms of treatment will have 
an impact on our measure. The clients In methadone treatment were 
living in the coraraunity during their entire time since entry into 
treatment and thus they were exposed to the possibility of arrest 
from the time they entered treatment. The drug free treatment programs 
are intended to last anywhere from six to 12 months and in s<me cases 
longer. To the extent that the clients remained in residential treat- 
ment there is much less of an exposure to arrest. To exemplify: the 
average client in one drug free program entered treatment on October 
1^ 1971. If he stayed in treatment for the intended 12 months he had 
fewer opportunities to be arrested prior to his completing treatment 
at the end of September 1972. Consequent ly* he was only living In 
the community vulnerable to arrest for only five of the 17 months 
between the time we started counting his arrests subsequent to entry 
Into treatment to the time we shut off data collection* In effect 
then, there is a bias in the figures in favor of drug free treatment 
over methadone treatment for those clients who stay in treatment • 
This difference would become less important if the follow-up occurred 
over a three to five year span. 

Abatement in arrests due to treatment 

To the extent that there is a difference between the average 
number of arrests per year after 18 and before beginning treatment 
and the average number of arrests per year subsequent to the beginning 
of treatment t we will consider this abatement in arrests as due to 
treatments This will be the central measure of program effectiveness 
in the study. 

2. Arrests before treatment 

Eighty-three percent of the methadone clients had been arrested 
prior to entry into treatment and 57 percent of the drug free clients 
had been arrested prior to entry into treatment. We have arrest data 
for all nine of the methadone treatment programs in our sample; but 
for only eight of the ten drug free programs. The clients at Harold 
House and at Integrity House Youth Facility were too young for arrest 
data to be available. At Operation Concernt which also caters to 
younger clientSi wc have arrest data for only 14 of the 30 clients in 
our sample because the other 16 were too youngs Thus^ we will be 
comparing eight drug free treatment programs to nine methadone treatment 
programs. 



Table 3*1 
Prctrcat: .ont arrest statistics 
by type of treatment 



PrctrcatT^cnt 
arrest history 

% arrested 

T otal mir/ibcr of 
arrests per person 

Hinbcr of arrests 
per year after IG 
per person 

Hrnber of clients 
in foliov;«-up sanple 



Type of treatnent 
liethndonc Dru;: free 



S37. 
5.7 
•67 

249 



57% 
2.3 
.69 

198 



3.3 



r.eacis: G3 percent of the 249 clients In the follow-up sample who entered 

nethac^one treatment in fall 1971 had been arrested prior to trcatncnt* 
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The average number of arrests per year after 18 prior to entry 
into treatment was .70 for the drug free programs and .67 for the 
methadone programs. There is a tendency for the arrests per year to 
be somewhat lower for those who are older because a reasonable number 
of the older clients do not begin heroin use until their early twenties. 
Thus their arrests did not occur at a uniform n^imber per year from age 
18 until entry into treatment. The average methadone client began 
using heroin at the age of 19*5 which was on average 1963. The average 
drug free client began using heroin only a little younger» at IS .5 
years of age. The average number of arrests per year using heroin 
was .60 for the methadone clients and «.53 for drug free clients % 

Because the methadone clients were older, they had an average 
of 3.7 arrests each prior to entry into treatment compared to only 
2.3 arrests each for the drug free clients. 

There is much more variation between the drug free treatment 
programs thar is the case with the methadone programs. The total 
number of arrests prior to treatment ranged from the low of 3.9 at 
one methadone program to a high of 8.2 at another • Among the drug 
free programs the lowest number of arrests prior to treatment was 0.6$ 
and the highest was 6.7 arrests, or higher than the average for methadone 
treatment programs. 

We feel it is important for a consideration of effectiveness to 
compare the number of arrests per year subsequent to treatment to the 
number of arrests per year prior to treatment because this enables us 
to account for differential exposure to arrest. It is probable that 
the differential rate of arrest from one methadone program to another 
is reflective of the level of police activity in the community. 
Because most treatment clients continue to live in the same locality, 
this pre«treatment post -treatment comparison takes regional variation 
into account. 

3* Arrests after treatment 

A much greater proportion of the methadone clients had been arrested 
prior to treatment, and 10 percent less of the drug free clients were 
arrested subsequent to treatment than were the methadone clients. In 
the average of 17 months that occurred b«(tween entry into treatment and 
the end of our compling arrest data, 25 percent of those who entered 
the drug free treatment programs were subsequently arrested compared 
to 33 percent of those who entered methadone treatment programs. The 
average number of arrests per year since treatment began was tiaitar 
for both types of treatment— .51 arrests per year for methadone clients 
and .46 for drug free clients. This means that the average client who 
entered treatment was arrested at about the rate of once every two 
years thereafter. 
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Tabic 3*2 
PosttrC!.:tucnt r.rrost statistics 

by type of trcatiiont ^ 

^^^^ 



Arrcr.t Uisncry after Tyi^c of Troatiiont 

bc^.innin;^; treatment rothnt'onc !)ru,^, fron 

?^ arrested subsorucnt 
to start of troatMcat 

for all vho started 337« 23% 

Iiu:ibcr of arrests per 
year after start of 
trcatncnt for all v;ho 

started •SI ^4g 

% arrested after 
treat: lont of those who 
stayed 12 nonths or 

longer or :;raduatcd 277. 14% 

Nu::;bcr of arrcsts per year 
after start of treatment 
for those uho stayed 12 

laonths or no re ot* graduated •43 ,24 



arrcstcdf ^^'"''^^^ entered methadone treatment were subsequently 



The preceding figures were tor all clients whether they stayed 
in treatment or Left* As would be expected^ those who stayed in treat • 
ment did better than the average. Of the methadone clients who stayed 
in treatment for a minimum of 12 months 27 percent were arrested and 
73 percent were not* They averaged .43 arrests per year after entering 
treatment • Most of these methadone clients were in treatment for the 
entire period for which we have State Police arrest data. This means 
that methadone clients continued to be arrested at a fairly substantial 
rate even while being enrolled in treatment* 

There Is much more variation In post*treatment arrest behavior 
than was the case with pre*treatment arrests* At the program with the 
lowest rate of post treatment arrests the figure was only .ll arrests 
per year. This was just one*tenth the rate for the highest arrest 
rate program whose clients averaged 1^13 arrests per year while still 
enrolled in treatment. 

The proportion of people successfully completing treatment or 
staying in treatment during the entire period of our statistical follow* 
up was much lower for drug free programs than was the case for methadone 
programs. However » those In drug free treatment who either spent 12 
months or longer in treatment or were considered by their programs to 
have graduated did tar better than the counterparts in methadone treat- 
ment . At three of the eight programs^ there were not enough clients 
who spent 12 months or longer or graduated from treatment to allow 
the programs to be analyzed. Considering just the five programs where 
there were enough such clients^ only 14 percent of those who underwent 
long*range treatment ware subsequently arrested and they averaged .24 
arrests per year per person. 

As was the case with the methadone clients there was considerable 
variation from program to program. The program whose long term clients 
were most likely to be arrested subsequent to treatment had 25 percent 
of the clients who completed treatment arrested subsequently. They 
had .56 arrests per year subsequent to treatment. The program with 
the least post treatment arrests for its graduates and long term clients 
had only six percent of them arrestad and the average was only .04 
arrests per year subsequent to treatment or one arrest for every 25 
person years after treatment. 

In Chapter Four we will do a detailed analysis of arrest patterns^ 
but at this pclnt we will simply explain that the bulk of the arrests 
both prior to and subsequent to treatment were for non-narcotics* 
related charges. This means that those vho got into trouble with the 
law did so not just by virtue of their narcotic use or because they 
were selling drugs, but presumably because they were doing something 
Illegal tc obtain the money for drugs. 

One of the limitations of this study is that people were followed 
up for only 17 months on average after entering treatment. We thought 
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Table 3.3 

One drug free program's 1971 follow-up sample 
compared to the 1970 sample 



Average time of entry Into treatment 
1970 1971 



Number of arrests 
prior to treatment 

Number of arrests 
per year after 18 
before starting treatment 

Number of arrests per 
y€'>r after starting 
treatment 

Abatement in arrests 

Average age at entry 
*.nto treatment 



2.8 

.76 

.27 
.A9 

23 



2.0 

1.21 

.26 
.95 

20 



Percent not arrested 
after treatment 



63 



83 
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that possibly the rate ot arrests in the first period after leaving 
treatment might be higher for those coming out of drug free treatment 
and attempting tc reintegrate into the workaday world* For this reason 
we drew two samples from one drug free program*»30 people who entered 
in or about October 1^71 and 30 who entered in and around May in 1970* 
We therefore had a 22 month follow-up in the community for those who 
entered treatment in Spring 1970 and stayed the full 12 month term. 

We found that the population had changed; the 1^70 group were 
older and had had more arrestSi but chat the post treatment behavior 
was no different ^ 1970 clients had .27 arrests per year since beginning 
treatment or more than twice the total number of arrests of the 1970 
clients who had .20 arrests ner year* Thus we can probably expect 
those who leave drag free treatment to continue to inc^Y arrests at 
approximately the i-ame rate in the forseeable future* 

4« The impact of retention in treatment upon criminality 

As we have seen from the above data» those who stayed longer in 
treatment were less likely to be arrested* This is most vividly demon<» 
strated in Table 3.4. 

There is a linear relationship for drug free treatment* The 
longer a person spends in treatment the less are his chances of being 
arrested subsequent to beginning treatment* Of those who spent five 
months or less in treatment 48 percent were arrested* For those who 
spent six to 11 months* the figure drops dramatically to 31 percent* 
For those who speni 12 months or more in treatment t there is another 
dramatic drop to just 14 percent* 

There Is nc similar linear relationship between time spent in 
treatment %nd llkellhooJ of being arrested subsequently for methadone 
clients* Those who spent five months or less are no more likely to 
be arrested subsequently than thos^ who spent six to 11 months* There 
is a substantial drop In the proportion arrested for those who spent 
12 months or more in treatment. Of those who were in treatment for 
12 months or longer only 26 percent were arrested subsequent to beginning 
treatment* This probably reflects the difference between being in 
treatment and out of treatment for methadone clients. Most of those 
who spent 12 months or longer in treatment were still in treatment at 
the time we stopped collecting arrest data* Only 27 percent of them 
were arrested compared to approximately 40 percent of those who spent 
less time In treatment* Methadone clients were more likely to be 
arrested while in treatment than would have expected; but they were 
considerably less likely to be arrested than were those who had been 
in treatment and i**ft» 

The overall re&i/ic of methadone treatment compared to the results 
of drug free treatment are quite different because the characteristics 
of the clients are so different and because the retention rate in 
treatment is so dllferent* 



Table 3^4 



Percent arrested after beginning treatment 
by length of time in treatment 
by type of treatment 



Length of time 
spent in treatment 



Type of treatment 
Methadone Drug free 



5 months or less 



6-11 months 



12 months or longer 



39% 

42 

27 



48% 

31 

14 



Reads: 48 percent of those who spent five months or less in drug 
free treatment were subsequently arrested compared to 31 percent 
of those who spent between six and 11 months. 
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The retention was measured by determining what proportion of 
those who were In treatment when we drew the sample (the average 
sample was drawn in October 1971) were either still in treatment 
on December 31* H72 or graduated from the program if it was a drug 
free program or transferred to another program or were still enrolled 
if it was a methadone program. Many clients spend a considerable 
length of time in drug free treatment programs who are not considered 
graduates. Programs vary greatly in their criteria for graduation or 
successful completion of treatment. We saw from Table 3^4 that the 
longer one spends in drug free treatment the less likely he la to be 
arrested after beginning treatment^ regardless of whether or not he 
is considered a graduate by the program. As was to be expectedt 
methadone programs were much more likely to retain their clients in 
treatment than were drug free programs to graduate theirs* There was 
also much greater variation among drug free programs than there were 
in methadone programs • 

Overall t 69 percent of those who entered methadone treatment 
in October or thereabouts in 1971 were still enrolled in treatment 
on December 31^ 1972 either In the original program or at another 
program to which they had transferred. The lowest ranked program had 
a 37 percent retention rate and the next lowest had a 46 percent 
retention rate. Because the average length of time over which we 
measured retention was 15 months^ and not 12 months ^ the probability 
of a person entering methadone treatment and staying In it for at 
least a year was closer to eight out of ten than seven out of ten 
for seven of the nine programs. 

It is not quite so easy to draw conclusions about retention from 
the drug free programs. Not only did we draw samples of people who 
entered treatment differently from program to program but the deflnl« 
tions of graduation varied from program to program. Some programs 
require only six months in treatment to be eligible for graduation; 
while in others the period is usually one year and In others the period 
is indeterminate. Some programs continually reclassify those who have 
previously passed through them and only those who are thought to be 
doing well are considered to be graduates. 

We have retention data at all ten of the drug free programs* On 
average^ the programs retained for 15 months or graduated 31 percent 
of those who entered treatment in the fall of 1971. Five of the ten 
programs had figures of 40 percent or higher. Two programs which 
required only about six months of residence for graduation had the 
highest rates at 63 percent and 35 percent. Two of the programs 
had a retention or graduation rate of zero according to our measure. 



Table 3.5 



Retention rate by treatment program 



Number % still in 

in treatment 
sample 12/31/72 or 

graduated* 



1. Highest retention 31 81 
methadone program. 

2. Lowest retention 30 37 
methadone program. 

3. Nine methadone pro- 30 69 
gramas average. 

A. Highest retention 30 63 

drug free program. 

5. Lowest retention 20 0 
drug free program. 

6. 10 drug free 28 31 
program^s average. 



^Graduates were included in percent retained for drug free treatment only. 
For the methadone clinics we included as retained those whoM trans- 
ferred to another methadone program and were still in treatment. 



5» Abatement in criminality due to treatment 

We chose the word abatement to describe the reduction in criminality 
because it is quite clear that treatment has not eliminated criminality, 
even for those who stay in it. Howevert when we compare the number of 
arrests per year prior to treatment to the number of arrests per year 
subsequent to entry into treatment, it is clear the treatment results 
In a reduction or abatement in most treatment programs. However, at 
two of the treatment programs, one a methadone program and one a resi* 
dential drug free program, the clients had a larger number of arrests 
per year subsequent to entry into treatment than they had had prior to 
entry into treatment. At the rest of the programs there was a reduction 
or abatement , 

The average abatement for the drug free programs was greater than 
that of the methadone treatment programs. The average difference in 
the number of arrests ocr year before treatment and after treatment for 
drug free programs was .23 compared to .16 for the methadone treatment 
programs. 

Partially because such a large portion of those who entered the 
methadone treatment programs stayed, abatement for them was not much 
greater than it was for all clients. For those who stayed In treatment 
at least 12 months or were transferred to another program, abatement 
was .21 arrests per year. For the drug free programs there was a much 
greater difference. A small portion of drug free clients stayed in 
treatment for 12 months or longer or were graduated, but the abatement 
was at the rate of ^63 arrests per year or more than double the rate 
for all clients of drug free treatment programs. 

6. Abatement by treatment program 

There was much more variation in the abatement of drug free programs 
than was the case with methadone treatment. At some of the drug free 
programs there was little abatement, but three of the drug free programs 
had higher abatement rates (for all clients whether or not they com* 

pletcd treatment) than any methadone program. 

The rates of arrest for methadone clients subsequent to entry into 
treatment were fairly low for two of the programs, but In each case, 
the rates of arrest per year prior to entry into treatment were also 
low. Therefore, abatement was negligible* Two other programs showed 
very modest reductions in the number of arrests per year. At one 
program the figure actually increased. What was interesting about this 
program is that those who stayed in treatment did even worse than the 
total group in the sample who entered treatment in the tall of 1971. 

Two of tbtr druj; free programs that showed substantial abatement 
had fairly high numbers of arrests per year after beginning treatment, 
but their figures per year prior to entering into treatment werct so 
high that the abatement was substantial despite a large proportion of 
their clients being arrested after beginning treatment. 
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Tabic 3.6 
Abr.tc-.'ont in crininnlity due to 
tront:.u>nt by type of trentv:icnU 

Type of treatment 
I.cthadonc Dru:; free 

U Nitabor of arrests 
per yonr (after IC) 

before trcatnent •C? ^gg 

2. Kunber of arrests 
per yccr after 

entry into trcatnent •SI 

Abatencnt (1-2) ♦16 ^23 
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One program achieved its high rate of abatement because of the 
extremely low rate of artests of their clients after leaving treatment # 
This program averaged only .0^ arrests per year after treatment # The 
arrests per year after entry into treatment for another program were 
lowt but so were the number of arrests per year prior to entry into 
treatment* Because of the low number of arrests per year prior to 
entry into treatment, this program's rate of abatement was quite modest « 

By our method of measuring one drug free residential program 
would seem to have had a negative effect* The clients at it had a 
fairly low rate of arrest prior to entry into treatment and a very 
high rate of arrest oer year subsequently* In fact, those who entered 
this program in the tall of 1971 averaged 1.03 arrests per year sub- 
sequently» the highest for any program in our sample* The retention 
rate was also low and this of course contributed to these negative 
results* 

For the drug free treatment programs t there la a strong relation- 
ship between the retention rate of the program and the abatement rate* 
Each is also strongly related to the percent of clients not arresteo 
subsequent to beginning treatment. One exception was a program which 
had a fairly substantial rate of abatement in arrests per year of *27 
going from *82 arrests per year prior to treatment to .55 arrests per 
year subsequent to treatment* This program also did well on retention 
with 63 percent of those entering treatment being considered graduates* 
Howevert it had the second highest proportion of its clients being 
arrested subsequent to entry into treatment with 45 percent* 

Another statistical inconsistency was presented by a methadone 
maintenance program. From the point of view of retention in treatment 
and proportion of clients being arrested subsequent to entering treatmentt 
this program did poorly* However, despite these two negative statistics 
the abatement of the program was substantial* 

There was little relation between the abatement rate and the 
retention rate and the percent of clients not being arrested subsequent 
to beginning treatment for the methadone programs because the retention 
rate was nearly uniform for seven of the nine methadone treatment 
programs • 

We have stateci that the abatement rate is the best single measure 
of a treatment program's effectiveness* However^ a comprehensive view 
of a treatment program would need to take into account not only the 
abatement in arrests but also the retention rate^ the proportion of 
clients not arrested subsequent to beginning treafment^ the number of 
clients served^ the costs per client^ and some measure of staff attitudes* 
Because there is little relation among these various measures excef^t as 
stated above for the drug free treatment programs, all the figures need 
to be considered individually for each program before a Judgment can be 
made about any given pro?>ram. 
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The relation of abatement to demographic factors 

This section will compare b^lacks to whites, males to females, and 
those younger in age to those older* Our use of the abatement figure 
allows us to control for behavior before entry into treatment* 

In drug free treatment whites experience much more abatement in 
arrests than do blacks* Actually* each averaf^e about the same number of 
arrests per year after treatment* The whites averaged *86 arrests per 
year prior to treatment compared to only *38 arrests for the blacks* 
After beginning treatment* the whites averaged *41 arrests per year 
and the blacks *42 arrests per year* The abatement in arrests due to 
treatment was *45 arrests per year for the whites compared to only *16 
for the blacks* The drug free sample was about equally divided between 
whites and blacks* Although the drug free blacks were slightly older 
than the drug free whites, they each began using heroin In the same 
year on average, 1968* 

Abatement was Identical in methadone treatment for whites and 
blacks — at the rate of .19 arrests per year. Again the whites had 
averaged more arrests per year before beginning treatment and they 
averaged more arrests per year after beginning treatment so that the 
abatement was equal. Whites outnumbered blacks in the sample 52 percent 
to 40 percent. The biggest group in the methadone treatment sample 
was the old, comprising 48 percent of the total. The modal group 
for the drug free sample was the young, comprising 62 percent of the 
total. 

In each case, there was less abatement In arrests for those whom 
we classified as old* In fact, the small group of drug free older 
clients actually had more arrests per year after beginning treatment 
than they did before*«*61 arrests per year* For the methadone treatment 
sample the middle-aged group had the least arrests per year subsequent 
to beginning treatment* The small younger group of the methadone clients 
had a larger rate of abatement because the rate of arrests prior to 
the beginning treatment was so large* For the methadone treatment group 
the important difference was between the middle-aged group and the older 
group (which we saw earlier constituted 88 percent of the total)* For 
both groups, the number of arrests per year prior to beginning treatment 
was approximately equal* However^ the older group was arrested at 
approximately twice the rate subsequent to beginning treatment as was 
the middle-aged group* Consequently, there was substantial abatement 
in arrests for the middle-aged group and no difference whatsoever for 
the older group* 

The younger drug free clients had a lower number of arrests per 
year prior to treatment than did the middle-aged group and the number 
of arrests subsequent to treatment was also on the low side* The 
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abatement for the young and middle-age clients of drug free programs 
was approximately equaU Although only 15 percent of the drug free 
sample was contained in the older age category^ this group actually 
had more arrests per year after beginning treatment than it did before 
treatment. Only a small proportion of older clients go into drug free 
treatment 9 but those that do^ do considerably more poorly than younger 
clients. These two factors may reinforce one another* Drug free 
programs rely on peer pressure and there are few older peers for the 
older clients* 

For the two types of treatment the biggest difference in pre- 
treatment arrests is between those that are older, and th«se that are 
younger* The young methadone maintenance clients had the largest 
number of pretreatment arrests-- 1*05 per year compared to just *69 
arrests per year for the young drug free clients* It is the policy 
of methadone treatment programs to discourage younger clients* Our 
data indicate that methadone programs are taking only those young 
people vdio have extensive pretreatment arrest histories • 

8m Sunanary 

We see that methadone treatment programs serve primarily middle* 
aged and older clients « There is a substantial amount of abatement 
of irrests with the middle-aged clients and none whatsoever with the 
older ones* Drug free programs serve primarily younger clients and they 
have had reasonable success with them* Both types of treatment are 
successful with young and middle-aged clients and neither has success 
with older clients* 

The bulk of the analysis in this chapter is a comparison of 
arrests prior to and subsequent to treatment* We feel that this is a 
good form of data in that it is universally avallablet fairly objective^ 
and a reasonable measure of the outcome the programs are trying to 
achieve* 

We have also seen that there are substantial differences in terms 
of retention and arrest abatement between different types of programs* 
In subsequent chapters^ we will examine the correlates of abatement* 
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CHAPTER 4 , ^\^^^^ 

Arrest Patterns ^ ' 

In this chapter we will examine the types of arrests that clients 
In our follow-up sample have incurred^ the nature and proportion of 
arrests that occur during heroin use and we will contrast the types 
of arrests that occur prior to treatment with those that occur after* 
We will pay particular attention to the distinction between drug 
related arrests (such as the possession of drugs and sale of drugs) 
and other arrests which include all other types of crimes^ particularly 
crimes against property such as robbery and breaking and entering. 

1 • Arrests prior to treatment 

We saw In Chapter Three that the average client in the average 
methadone treatment program in our sample had a total of 3.7 arrests 
prior to entry into treatment and the average client in the average 
drug free treatment program had 2.3 arrests prior to entry into treats 
ment« For each type of treatment » narcotics related arrests were in 

minority. For the methadone programs^ there were 2*0 narcotic 
arr^rtc and 3.7 other arrests* For the drug free treatment programs 
there were 0*8 narcotic arrests and 1.5 other arrests. Narcotic related 
arrests made up 33 percent of the total in both the methadone treatment 
programs and the drug free treatment programs. The range of the per- 
centages for individual programs for the two types of treatment was 
also approximately equal. In the methadone programs the range extended 
from a low of 27 percent of all pre- treatment arrests being narcotic 
related at one program to 49 percent of the arrests being narcotic 
related at another. For the drug-free programs the low was 29 percent 
and the high was 30 percent. 



Demographic factors, especially age and ethnicity, had a strong 
bearing on the breakdown of arrests. Whites and younger people in 
both types of treatment programs were more likely to have had a high 
proportion of their total arrests for crimes related to narcotic 
offenses, rather than other types of arrests. 

Considering both ethnicity and type of treatment, the whites in 
drug free treatment programs have the highest portion of arrests being 
due to narcotics related charges--50 percent. Whites In methadone 
maintenance have AO percent of all their arrests for narcotics related 
charges. Blacks in methadone maintenance programs have 30 percent of 
their arrests due to narcotics related charges and blacks in drug free 
programs have only 23 percent of their arrests due to narcotics related 
charges. The difference with age is ju^^t as marked* Forty*five percent 
of the arrests of the young clients (22 years of age or younger) in 
the drug free programs are due to narcotics related charges compared 
to only 26 percent of the arrests for those in drug free treatment who 
are older (ov<ir 26). The same difference can be observed in methadone 
treatment # 



Table 4.1 

Proportion of arrests prior to treatment that 
are narcotic related by treatment program 



Average total it narcotics 9 other 

9 of arrests related arrests arrests 

of ».ll who en- 
tered Fall 1971 

Highest 2 narcotics 
related methadone 
program. 

Lowest Z narcotics 
related methadone 
program. 

9 methadone programs 
average » 

Highest Z narcotics 
related drug free 
program. 

Lowest Z narcotics 
related drug free 
program. 



3-5 2.7 2,8 

2.2 6,C 

5-7 2*0 3^7 

0-8 0.4 0.4 

2.1 0.6 1,5 



Eight drug free 
programs average. 



2.3 



0.8 



1.5 



Tabic 4.2 

Proportion of protrcatncnt arrents narcotics 
related jy dci :o -.ranlu . caarr.ctcrist ics and typo of treatment 

I'lthnicity Sex A o 

;;liitc Black i:ale Fenale Youn/, ItiOdlc Old 

C^?. Zl (27 & 

youn;^or) older) 

r.ethadone 

/,vcra:;G total ir of 
narcotics related 

arrests 2.1 2.0 2.2 0.7 1.0 1.0 2.7 

Other arrests 3.2 4.1 4.0 1.6 1.4 1.8 5.6 

% of total narcotics 

related 40% 30% 3570 30% 42% 47% 33% 

Drur V'rec 

Avcra .c total ■// of 
narcotics related 

arrests 1.1 0.7 1.0 0.2 0.5 1.7 1.5 

Other r.rrcsts 1.1 2.3 1.3 0.4 0.6 2.8 4.3 

of tot.'il narcotics 
related 50 23 36 33 45 37 26 
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In absolute number of arrests* whites in both types of treatment 
actually have more narcotics related arrests than blacks and less other 
arrests than blacks. This may mean either that blacks are more heavily 
involved in non^narcotics related criminality than are whites or that 
whites are more likely to be arrested on narcotics related charges than 
are blacks. Possibly this is because heroin use is more uncommon in 
white communities* Furthermore^ many whites must go to predominantly 
black areas to purchase their drugs where they stand out and are subject 
to arrest. 

2. Arrests while using heroin 

For 200 of the clients in the methadone programs and 95 of the 
clients in the drug free programs we have been able to break the 
arrests before treatment into those that occurred prior to heroin 
use and those that came during heroin use. While we have data for 
all nine of the methadone programs, our data is restricted to just 
five of the ten drug free programs. The number is decreased in part 
because not all those in drug free treatment programs used heroin 
and we have background information on less people in drug free treat* 
ment than in the methadone programs. 

The interesting finding from this data is that a very large pro- 
portion of the other arrests occurred during the period of heroin use* 
For those people for whom we have data, 91 percent of all other arrests 
of those enrolled in methadone treatment occurred while people were 
using heroin. This compares to 81 percent of all other arrests of 
those in drug free treatment programs. For three of the methadone 
programs the proportion of all other arrests occurring after the 
beginning i/f heroin use was 95 percent or higher. 

The overwhelming majority of all arrests o£ both types occurred 
during the period of heroin use. For the average client from the 
average methadone treatment program, 94 percent of all arrests prior 
to the beginning of treatment occurred after beginning heroin use. 
The fig^ure for the drug free programs is 83 percent. It is natural 
that the drug related offenses such as possession, use and sale would 
occur during heroin use. What was not expected was that the proportion 
of all arrests would be so high. 

Other studies have shown that approximately one-half of the clients 
in drug abuse treatment programs were arrested before they began heroin 
use. This is also the case for the clients of the treatment programs 
we are studying. Forty^two percent of those enrolled in methadone 
treatment programs told us that they had been arrested prior to beginning 
heroin use and the figure for the drug free programs was 39 percent. 
Although they may have been arrested prior to beginning heroin use, the 
overwhelming proportion of arrests and presumably of crimes committed * 
occurred after heroin use had begun. 
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There are several explanations for this« First of all. State 
Police arrest data covers only arrests occurring after the suspect is 
18 years of age or older» Those enrolled in the methadone program 
on whom we have data began heroin use at 19.3 years of age; these 
enrolled in the drug free programs began heroin use at 18 years of 
age. There was little time between the age of 18 when the arrests on 
which we have data could have occurred and the time when heroin use 
began. Second of all, the first arrests which our clients reported 
in personal interviews, may not have actually been official arrests 
of the type which generate statistics. Some clients may simply have 
b^en simply taken in on suspicion and never formally charged. 

The fact that such a large proportion of the arres-Cs of those in 
our follow-up sample occurred after they had begun heroin use, suggests 
that whatever the reason they began their criminality, most of the 
crimes for which they got Into trouble, and presumably most of their 
criminality, occurred while they were using heroin and the funds from 
their crimes against property were used to buy drugs. 

There was more uniformity in the proportion of arrests occurring 
after beginning of heroin use among the methadone treatment programs 
than dmong the drug free programs. In five of the nine methadone 
programs 93 percent or more of all arrests occurred after the beginning 
of heroin use and in none of the five drug free programs was the figure 
higher than 92 percent. At three of the drug free programs Che pro* 
portion of all arrests occurring during heroin use was between 80 and 
89 percent and at one program, only 62 percent of the arrests occurred 
while the clients were using heroin. 

3. Arrests after treatment 

By and large the same types of arrests occurred before and after 
treatment* For the methadone programs exactly the same proportion of 
arrests — 35 percent — were for narcotics related charges before treatment 
and after treatment. There was a slight but insignificant difference 
with the drug free programs where 35 percent of the arrests prior to 
treatment were for narcotics related charges compared to 41 percent 
afterwards. Overall about one-third of the arrests both before and 
after treatment were for narcotics related charges* 

In summary we have seen that the overwhelming majority of arrests 
for those in treatment In drug abuse programs occurred after they began 
heroin use. Narcotics related charges account for only about one out 
of three arrests, both before and after treatment. Those in drug abuse 
treatment have been arrested a large number of times, but most of these 
arrests have occurred subsequent to the beginning of heroin use and 
by a two to one margin the arrests are for the standard kinds of crimes 
committed by non-drug abusers. 
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4* Abatement in criminality due to treatment by type of arr>st 

In his study o£ the Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation 
program in Brooklyn^ New Yorkt Lukoff found that the abatement that 
occurred subsequent to treatment Involved only narcotics related 
offenses. There was no diminution of other types of crimes. It was 
not surprising that methadone treatment should have an impact on 
narcotics related crimes* If their drug needs are taken care of, 
addicts should not be arrested for the sale, possession or use of 
drugs* It was extremely disturbing that this large Brooklyn methadone 
treatment program had no impact on the other types of crime committed 
by their clients* 

Our findings show that there is a great deal of variation from 
program to program, but that the overall abatement rate applies to 
both narcotic related crimes and other types of crimes. 

Probably because the rate is higher for the other types of crimes 
than for narcotic related crimes, the abatement is also higher. Looking 
at the methadone treatment programs, the average client in the average 
program had .44 other arrests per year prior to treatment and .33 
arrests per year after treatment, an abatement of .11 arrests per year. 
This was double the rate of abatement for narcotics related crimes, 
where the *2rage client in the average program had .23 arrests per 
year Cor narcotic related charges prior to treatment and only .18 
arrests per year subsequent to treatment, an abatement of .05 arrests 
per year. 

The same pattern holds for drug free programs. The average client 
in the average di*ug free program went from .46 arrests per year for 
other charges prior to treatment to .32 arrests per year after treatment, 
an abatement rate of .14 arrests per year. Regarding narcotics related 
charges he went from #24 arrests per year to .15 arrests per year, an 
abatement of #09. 

This pattern did not hold true for all programs. Some programs did 
much better in the abatement of non^narcotics related crimes than they 
did In narcotics related crimes. AH of the methadone programs showed 
an abatement of other types of arrests. The one program which had 
showed an overall increase in the number of arrests per year subsequent 
to treatment showed this increase only for the narcotics related offenses 
where their clients went from .27 arrests per year prior to treatment to 
.47 arrests per y#ar after treatment. 

Most of the drug free programs did equally on narcotics related 
arrests and other types of arrests* However, one program showed a 
slight abatement of narcotics related arrests, but an increase in the 
incidence of other arrests* 
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fcinked vwitntn r.:oca t ic v . • :h- .oaremenl Sot ri tvp«*s ot crimes* 
C€tn^t*iiP;y Litertf w^s a ^r** Jt Je : . on^^isfonrv* For example, one 

methadone pro/.ra»' riinko-^ :ur ' abaLemt?nt o* n:;rcotics related crimes 
and seconn •>i\ f.lie ^bAtc''^^ar^^ -. .^tvcr '\y.€\ it cranes» 

wanted to ^^.e to vn^r .xr-r.t -tic riii'-n on the abatement of the 
two iype« ot crimes were r.ir.i. i^ir. i i t* ••.cr** was a :Jlff^*rence of no more 
than chree on th?i r^nr. oi ;:ro4r.iri o% *hi. rv.> separate measureSf we 
con&i^lered tt.^ rxrw.T*;- ris o'v.; c^^e- J^ atement • 

(The dif^er<*nr>. ^..c r.^/ . r -^ ^ir*..! ai-Cv-.- w3r> only c: difference of 

one oetwern ^ vc^-r..-r: • ,xv :,t.r^' t::.j?v! r-uK. ) For five of 

the nine rn^^r t^d'ont '.rortv^^vxt ;r')»rrj:,s. r p r?Tt^ approximately equal 

on the two ^yt,ci-. oi c?;3at tr-.t . r , - or tvo oi :ue n.#?tuadone programs the 
rank was iiXvhcr trie abitc .^tnt n narcoL;c':> related arrests and for 
the other tv':^ r <jnv: m • hi^iior r.n .^thor r.vnes of arrests. 

Ther^* v-^s e.*ep oro '^ni;. r ir v u; rio*- n re^^nd to r.he drug free 
treatment pro.!r.*:ni> . .%cven ot ri c? irt pro.^rjn-s on which we have data 
saw the prc^^rars rankini^ t^quaiiy or. tne abatement of the two types of 
arrests. Tho icmainin^ pro^r^^. ?ankeJ hiijh on the abatement of narcotics 
related crimes viulc its . liontr dirl not decrease at all in the nximber 
ot* other arres: • rer yoo: 

(Verall thoupJu desp t c vari^itoi at *i minority ot prograraSf there 
was proporriDnai aoatener'- a bom ty;»fi?5 of crimes* Clients in both 
types of prc:r5T *r i \.'^^ .*^r»*?;t:, per ^cjar ior both narcotics related 
crimet^ an(i '»t;i'er » nc. r c-r trc»atDU'iii than betore* 



CHAPTER 5 



The Treatment Programs: Their Clients 
and Their Staffing 



This chapter will discuss the results of tvo measures » the 
Quarterly Report of Treatment Rendered and the Staff Roster, which 
were compiled for all of the programs in the study • The two measures 
will each be discussed separately and then the results will be com* 
bined to yield staff^client ratios and costs* 

1 . The quarterly report of treatment rendered 

For the seventeen programs in the sample (Narco and PUADA each 
offered both methadone and drug free treatment and they have each 
previously been considered as two separate programs) we compiled a 
listing of all the clients who received treatment during the period 
of October 1, 1972 through December 31, 1972. We then collected 
certain background data on each of those in treatment and recorded how 
they were functioning in terms of: employment, drug abuse, alcohol 
abuse, and illegal activities as of December 31, 1972. 

We put information for each individual who received treatment 
on a data card so that we were able to do cross tabulations (by type 
of program and type of characteristic) on all the people receiving 
treatment. 

The seventeen programs treatad a total of 2,796 people during 
the period we studied. The methadone programs were considerably 
larger than th* drug free programs on average, but all of the methadone 
programs with the exception of Patrick House served clients other than 
methadone maintenance clients. The three largest programs in terms 
of total number of clients treated in the three month period were all 
methadone programs: Patrick House*-774, Plainficld Clinic— 326, 
Monsignor Wall-*303. The three smallest programs were all drug free: 
Christopher House— 25 (although it is part of the larger Liberty 
Village Program), Damon House — 31, and Harold House««32. 

The following is a listing of the basic statistics collected as 
a result of the Quarterly Report with the totals for all programs. 

Age 

The median"^ age for all clients was 24. We classified those 22 
and younger as young and they constitute 35 percent of the sample. We 



*Age of the middle client. For example. If there were 31 in treatment^ 
all would be ranked from youngest to oldest and the median would be 
the age of the 16th or middle client. 
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classified the**:' i,.* * ro 26 a.; middle- acea and they tiiade up 34 
percenc ot the samplv « V/c classilied those 27 and older as old and they 
made up ^1 percent rac sample* The oldest median age was at the 
Mercer Clinic, ^nd tnat was 27« The median age at the Integrity House 
Youth facility ann MRrold House vas ten years younger-»i7# 

Sex 

Overall, 111 j>ercenr_ of the clients were female and 82 percent were 
male. There vetc^ temale^ at Northslde Addicts Rehabilitation Center^ 
ct Dlsmas House <^n:^ females constituted only eight percent of those 
treated at Chrisiiiphc-r House c Women were In nhe majority at only one 
program^ liarolo HonsL^ inhere they constituted 36 percent or those treated* 

Ethn ic U-^f 

Wnites war-? jv raajoriLV. uiakinia; up I;2 percent cC the total* 
Forty^three percent* were blacks and five percent were Hispanic clients* 
Uowevert blacks ue^ r i:he majority at nine of the 17 programs and 
they made up "^2 percent, of. those ^.r<!at€d at Morthslde addicts Rehabili«* 
tation Center* Hispanic Aiients were in the minoritv in ail programSf 
their largest concentrat. ion bein*, at Pacrick House whetc they represented 
12 percent of the i^iientr. 

He voir; us^fr 

Fcr 93 pcjrcent all clients, the principal drug of abuse was 
heroin. At lA of vAa, 17 programs a minliaum of 88 percent of the clients 
had heroin as their .^viacipal drug of abuse » The lowest percentage 
^^^as Harold House at nine percent and this wa«; followed by Operation 
Concern where iz wa:: percent ^nd integrity House where the figure 
7^is ^i percent* 

Vete rans . 

Ov^erall, 13 percett:: of the rabies ver«: know)i to be veterans* They 
vere older with 37. percent of them being thirty years of age or older* 
From the background nuestlonnalre (which will be reported on separately 
later) we found that only about one third of the sample we interviewed 
began the use of drugs in the servicO) vhile the rest were split equally^ 
having begun either before or after the service* Thus only a tmall 
percentage of tho&^ iu treatment in the 17 prosrams were Vietnam Veterans 
who became addince'i ^^hiitii in ti\ri ?;ervic€* 

I-ri ncipal treatment, rendered 

Overall^ t'j p^rceni: ot all the clients were enrolled in methadone 
maintenance treatment, 10 percent iu drug free treatment and five per- 
cent wer«^. receiving: or nad received detoxification treatment* The 
balance receiver; a -ai icty of. totns of treatment which were classified 
as other* which Included irregular counseling and urine checks for 
probation departments which were not considered as regular drug free 
treatment * 
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Table 5.2 
Demography by type of treatment 



Age 

22 and younger 35X 
23 - 26 342 
27 and older 31% 



1002 
Ethnicity 
Uhlte 52% 
Black 43Z 



Hispanic 



Total 



21. 



lOOZ 



Methadone 
maintenance 



362 
702 
822 



662 
572 
802 

632 



Type of Treatment 
Drug free Detoxification 



392 
112 
72 



192 
212 
172 

192 



62 
52 
32 



42 
52 
12 

IZ 



Other 

192 
132 
82 



HZ 
172 
22 

132 



1002 
1002 
1002 



1002 
1002 
1002 

1002 



Reads: 36 percent of the younger clients are in methadone treatment 
compared to 82 percent of the older ones. 
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We obtained the methadone dosages of those enrolled in methadone 
treatments For 10 percent of those treated the daily dosage was 120 
mlligrams or more. Dosage was 90 to 119 miligrams for 46 percent of 
the total and less than 89 miligrams for the remaining 44 percent. 

Treatment status as of December 31» 1972 

Seventy^seven percent of all those who received treatment during 
the quarter were still enrolled in treatment on the last day of the 
quarter. The programs which ranked highest were two methadone programs 
at 93 and 90 percent. The programs which ranked lowest were two drug 
free programs at 38 and 40 percent. For all 17 programs there were 
2^075 clients reported as enrolled in treatment as of the end of the 
quarter^ December 31^ 1972. 

Length of time since entering treatment 

When possible we obtained the date that each client first obtained 
treatment at that program* We classified those who received their 
first treatment prior to October If 1971 as having been long in treat* 
ment and those who were first treated on October If 1972 or later as 
having been in treatment a short time* Overallt a surprisingly high 
42 percent of all clients had been long in treatment entering^ prior 
to October 1^ 1971. The programs with the largest percents of long 
term clients were three methadone programs at 77 percent ^ 63 percent » 
and 56 percent. 

2# Demographic differences 

This section will report only on differences in characteristics 
in relation to one another. For example^ blacks and Hispanic clients 
were more likely to have used heroin than whltes--97 percent compared 
to 90 percent. Males were likely to have heroin as their drug of 
principal abuse than women**94 percent to 87 percent. There was no 
difference in the sex ratio of the various ethnic groups; there were 
equal proportions of women among the three ethnic groups* 

The major difference was that older clients were much less likely 
to be enrolled in drug free treatment than methadone treatment* Of 
the younger groups 36 percent were enrolled in methadone treatment 
and 39 percent in drug free treatment. Of the older clientSt 82 percent 
were enrolled in methadone treatment and less than one-tenth as many^ 
seven percent were enrolled in drug free treatment. 

Looking at the percentages in the other direction^ 40 percent of 
those in methadone treatment were older compared to only 11 percent 
of those in drug free treatment. Sixty-nine percent of the clients 
in drug free treatment were young compared to only 21 percent of those 
in methadone treatment. 
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Table 5.3 



Type 


troarr.cut 


by do:no,.;f; 


iphy 




Methadone ncii. finance 


White 


Ethnicity 

Black 
39% 


Hispanic 

ry. 


100% 


Drug free 




A6% 


3% 


100% 


Dctoxif Icacion 


50% 


48% 


2% 


100% 


Other 


43% 


56% 


1% 


100% 



5.6 



Age 





22 and 
younger 


23-26 


27 and older 
older 




Methadone icainUcnance 


21% 


39% 


40% 


100% 


Drug free 


69% 


20% 


11% 


100% 


Deto-iif ication 


47% 


35% 


18% 


100% 


Othei 


50% 


33% 


17% 


100% 



;^ iais: 21 ^er. ;n*: of those in methadone treatment are young compared 
to 69 : er cent of those in drug free treatment. 
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Table 5. A 



5.7 



Type treatment by status end of quarter 
and Icngiih of time in treatment 



Type treatnent 

Methadone 

Drug Free 

Detoxification 

Other 

Total 



Status 12/31/72 

Still in 
treatment 

89% 

62% 

11% 

67% 

77% 



Graduated 



1% 



2% 
2% 



Left 

10% 

29% 
89% 
31% 
21% 



Type treatment 
and tine entered 
treatment 

Methadone 91% 
(50%) Long - 9/71 
or earlier 

(A5%) Intermediate 88% 

( 5%) Short entered 86% 
10/72 or later 

Drug free 

(10%) Long 79% 

(59%) Intermediate 67% 

(31%) Short 57% 



1% 

0 
0 

15% 



12% 
U% 

6% 
25% 
43% 



Reads: 89 percent of those who received methadone treatment during 
the quarter wore still in treatment on 12/31/72 as 
compared to 62 percent of those who received drug free 
treatment. 




The iargesr groupr. r»f clients vho received detoxification and 
Other treatment were younK also--47 percent and 50 percent respectively* 
Only 18 percent of those whc were detoxified were older and only 17 
percent of those who received other treatment were older. 

Whites were slightly more likely to be enrolled in methadone 
treatment (66 percent compared to 57 percent for the blacks )« Hispanic 
clients, however^ were the most likely to be In methadone treatment with 
80 percent of those In treatment being in methadone treatment. 

Clients in methadone treatment were more likely to be white than 
black by a 54 percent to 39 percent margin; but clients in drug free 
treatment were about equally divided between whites and blacks. 

There were no differences between men and women as to the type 
of treatment they were enrolled in. 



3» Persistence in treatment » 



What proportion of those clients who were in treatment at the 
beginning of the quarter were still there at the end of the quarter? 
Ninety-one percent of the long term methadone clients were still In 
treatment at the end of the quarter and all those who ^'graduated*' 
(one percent) were from this group. Eight percent left treatment during 
the quarter. Of the intermediate clients, 88 percent were still In 
treatment at t e end of the quarter and 12 percent had left. Of the 
new clients 9 86 percent were still in treatment at the end of the quarter 
and 14 percent had left. 

The bulk of the druR free clients had been in treatment either a 
short or intermediate time (90 percent). Of the intermediate group 
(who entered treatment after October 1, 1971 and prior to October 1, 
1972) 67 percent were still in treatment at the end of the quartert 
8 percent had graduated and 25 percent had left. Of the short termers, 
43 percent had left treatment by the end of the quarter and only 57 
percent were still in treatment. This demonstrates that a large por- 
tion of the splits from drug free treatment occur early in treatment. 

The most interesting figure to emerge from this analysis Is how 
fe- new entrants into treatment there were during the quarter studied* 
Of those who were still in treatment at the end of the quarter only 
65 of the 1,494 methadone treatment clients or four percent entered 
during the three month period. Only 30 of the 334 drug free clients 
who were in treatment ar the end of the quarter had entered during the 
quarter or 21 percent of the total. For the drug free programs this 
small number of entrants indicates a lessening of demand^ for (as will 
be shown later) most of thv. drup free programs were operating well 
below capacity durinp the quarter. The answer is less certain for the. 
methadone programs, ^oroc were definitely fillea to capacity and unable 
to take new clients « 
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In comparing the statistics between methadone and drug free pro- 
grams it should be born in mind that methadone programs must continue 
to serve their clients over the years^ whereas drug free programs 
serve their clients for only a relatively short period of time and 
then serve others. One reason so few clients came into methadone 
programs is that in most programs the retention was high and they 
could not serve more new clients without increasing in size. 

4. Drue free treatment 

The statistical picture cf the drug free programs in terms of 
numbers of clients served is not excellent. 

There were 334 clients in treatment at the end of the quarter. 
The average program had only 37 people. 

Most drug free treatment programs have a specified length of 
treatment and those who complete it satisfactorily are considered 
graduates. Although the average program treated 65 people during 
the quarter^ there are only 47 graduates for all the programs for 
an average of five per program. However t one program accounted for 
approximately one-half of the graduates of all nine programs. 

The directors of each of the eight residential drug free programs 
told us what their capacity was during the quarter. The capacity of 
the average progasm was 65 people but the number of people in the 
average program at the end of the quarter was only 37. The average 
program was filled to only 61 percent of capacity. Only one was filled 
to 75 percent of capacity or more. Three of the programs were filled 
to less than 50 percent ot capacity. 

5. Methadone treatment 

For the methadone clients In treatment at the end of 1972| we 
have reports on how they were functioning In four areas: employment^ 
drug abuse^ alcohol abuse and Illegal activities^ whether or not they 
were arrested during the quarter. These reports of behavior were 
furnished by the clients' social workers or staff members who knew 
their behavior best. 

Following are the results under each category of behaviors 

EmployiTient 

Considering students and women who were homemakers as being full* 
time employed, 69 percent of all methadone clients in treatment at the 
end of 1972 were full-time employed. Six percent were part-time employedt 
21 percent were unemployed and we had no information on the employment 
status of four percent. 



Table 5.6 



Functioning of methadone clients 
in treatment 12/31/72 as 
reported by staff 



Employment 

Full time employed including students and homemaker 

Part time employed 

Unemployed 

Other and unknown 



Drug abuse 

Frequent drug abuse 
Occasional drug abuse 
No drug abuse 
Unknown 



Alcohol abuse 

Serious alcohol abuse pnoblem 
Slight alcohol abuse problem 
No alcohol abuse problem 
Unknown 



Illegal activities - arrests during quarter 
Drug related illegal activities 
Other illegal activities 
Both drug and other 
No illegal activities 
Unknown 
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Drug abuse 

The staff of the treatment programs considered five percent of 
the methadone clients to be frequent drug abusers and another ten 
percent to be occasional drug abusers* 

Five percent were thought to have a serious alcohol abuse 
problem^ and another nine percent were thought to have a slight alcohol 
abuse problem; 

Two percent were reported to have been arrested for drug related 
illegal activities t five percent for other illegal activities^ one 
percent for both drug and other illegal activities* It was reported 
that 86 percent had been engaged in neither type and the behavior of 
six percent was unknown* 

What was the correspondence between drug abuse and alcohol 
abuse? Did the same clients abuse both substances or were these modes 
of behavior mutually exclusive? Those who were reported either to be 
frequent or occasional drug abusers or to have a slight or serious 
alcohol abuse problem constituted 24 percent of those enrolled in 
methadone treatment* Most of those who abused either substance abused 
only one and not both* Only 17 percent of the total abusers abused 
both alcohol and drugs* Forty*five percent of the abusers abused 
drugs and not alcohol and 38 percent abused alcohol and not drugs* 
Consequent ly* most of those who abused anything abused alcohol or 
drugs but not both* 

Now let us turn to an examination of the relationship between 
drug abuse and alcohol abuse and employment and illegal activities 
for the active methadone clients* Both drug abuse and alcohol abuse 
had a serious impact on employment and illegal activities; but drug 
abuse had a more pronounced effect* Those who were reported as being 
drug free were 29 percent more likely to be fully employed than those 
who were reported to be frequent drug abusers* Those who were drug 
free were 28 percent less likely to have been arrested according to 
treatment staffs than those who were reported to be frequent drug 
abusers* Those who had no alcohol problem were 21 percent more likely 
to be full time employed than those who were reported as having serious 
alcohol problems and those who had no alcohol problems were 16 percent 
less likely to be arrested than those who were reported as having 
serious alcohol problems* 

There were substantial differences in the four functioning variables 
by clinic and by demographic characteristics* However t there was little 
difference in functioning between the five State operated clinics and 
the other four methadone programs* 



Table 5.7 



Convergence of rug abuse and aK-uhol abut;e as 
reported by stati ct treatment programs for those 
reported abusing either ol active n^jthadone clients. 



Both alcohol and drugs abused 17% 59 
Drugs and not alcohol ^5% 

Alcohol and not drugs 38;^, I35 

100/: BT 



Of the total for whom the status of both were known 
J, 020 or 74 percent were not known to abuse alcohol 
or dru>;s. 
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The range on employment was substantial wlrh hS percent of the 
clients at the highest ranked clinic being reported as iuLl time 
employed compared to only 36 percent of the clients at the lowest 
ranked one* The range on being drug feee was a high of ^1 percent and 
a low of 60 percent* However » at the latter clinic » staff reported 
that a large proportion of their clients drug abuse status was unknown* 
Ninety-five percent of the clients at the highest ranked clinic were 
reported as having no alcohol problems compared to a low percent 
at the lowest ranked one; but again a large proportion were reported 
as unknown* 

Let us now consider the relationship between demo&;raphic charac- 
teristics and the four behavior items* 

As far as employment is concerned^ the older group was slightly 
more likely to be full time employed than the younger two groups* Males 
were much more likely to be full time employed than females, 71 percent 
compared to 31 percental (even though females who were homemakers were 
considered to be full time employed*) Whites and blacks were each 
considerably more likely to be full time employed than Hispanic clients* 

Females were slightly more likely to abuse drugs frequently than 
males and whites were slightly more likely to abuse drugs frequently 
than blacks* 

Alcohol abuse was much more of a problem with the older clients 
and with the blacks* Seven percent of the older clients were reported 
as having serious alcohol abuse problems^ nearly double the rate of 
the balance* Nine percent of the blacks were reported as having serious 
alcohol abuse problems compared to only two percent of the whites 
and less than one percent of the Hispanic clients* 

There were no important demographic differences on the Illegal 
activities or arrests except that Puerto Ricans were less likely to 
have been reported as having been involved in them than whites or 
blacks • 

We also compared those who have been long in treatnient (entering 
in September 1971 or earlier) with those who entered between October 1, 
1971 and September 30, 1972--the intermediate group. To the extent 
that there might be differences on the four functioning variables we 
could conclude either that methadone clients had changed while in 
treatment! hopefully improving, or that those who had more behavior 
problems had dropped out of treatment. The interesting finding is 
that when the long term clients are compared with the intermediate 
clients there are no differences in three of the four behavior variables 
"drug aDuse, alcohol abuse or illegal activities. The two groups are 
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repcrted as behaving similarly. There is only a slight change in 
regard to employment with 66 percent of the intermediate clients being 
full time employed compared to 71 percent of the long term clients. 

Data on the length of time spent in treatment was recorded for 
only approximately 82 percent of the methadone clients. Approximately 
three times as many clients left methadone maintenance treatment during 
the quarter (October I • December 31^ 1972) as entered it. Why did 
people leave treatment? According to the staffs at the treatment 
clinics the largest proportion, 30 percent left voluntarily. Twenty- 
one percent transferred to other programs and thus did not really 
leave methadone treatment. A substantial proportion, 13 percent, 
went to jail and many of those would have to be detoxified and withdrawn 
from treatment t especially if they had to wait a long time for trial 
or if they were sentenced to lengthy incarceration. Only 11 percent 
were reported as having been discharged by their programs, presumably 
for disciplinary reasons. Only two percent reportedly left for medical 
reasons. Eleven percent left for other reasons or their reason was 
not known to the treatment program « 

What was the Impact of differences on methadone dosage? Although 
there were some differences in levels of dosage from one clinic to 
another, the level of dosage was apparently in no way associated with 
either positive or negative behavior according to our measures of 
functioning. There were substantial differences between some clinics 
in average daily dosage. This suggests that dosage level is largely 
a matter of clinic policy and is not something changed to meet the 
individual needs of clients. 

6. Staffing patterns 

We obtained from each of the treatment programs a roster of each 
of their staff positions with a number of the characteristics of each 
staff member. We will report program averages for the seven drug free 
residential programs and for the five state clinics, but not for the 
five other programs (Operation Concern, Narco, PUAOA, Patrick House and 
Monsignor Wall). They were too dissimilar. The following is a listing 
of the data and notations of some of the differences between the 
treatment programs « 

Number of staff 

We determined the total number of staff and on the basis of the 
number of hours per week usually worked we computed the number of Full 
Time Equival nt staff members for each program. Someone who worked 31 
hours a week or more on average was considered to be full time* A staff 
member working between 14 and 20 hours a week we considered a half 
timer. The average State methadone clinic had 18 staff members^ or a 
total of 15 full time equivalent staff members* The average drug free 
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Reported .-afron tVr Jeaving treatment ^or 
r!«!thadonfc clients during period KHipl through 12/31/72 



Number Percent 

Left voluntarily 74 3q^j 

Trarioftrrtd to another 53 2\X 
(methadone) ?rogr::n 

W..ni to juil 31 i3v 

Cjmpiet.d program and 29 12% 
were detoxified 

Pitchai'ied 27 11% 

Medical reasons 6 2% 

Cth-;r cr unknovm 27 l\% 

247 100% 
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residential program had 18 staff meabers, or a total of 16 full time 
equivalents. The largest programs were two of the others with 79 and 
52 full time equivalent staff members respectively. The five State 
clinics had a total of 76 staff members. 

Staff salaries 

We were able to compute the total annual staff salaries for each 
program based on the roster of staff for the last week of December, 
1972. We were also able to determine the average salary for the 
average full time equivalent staff member and the proportion of the 
staff that earned $10,000 per year or more. The five state Clinics 
were remarkably similar. They averaged $119,000 per year each in total 
staff salaries and the average tuU time staff member earned $7,900. 
The range was from $7,30o to $6,700. The average program's annual 
staff payroll at the drug tree residential programs also was $119,000 a 
year and the average st^ff member earned $8,600. Here there was much 
more variation. The high-isc total payroll was $271,000 and the lowest 
$44,000. The variation in it&lt salary for the drug free residential 
programs was from $4,900 per ^ii^average for the lowest to $12,500 per 
year for the highest. 

Demographic characteristics of staff members 

Overall there were interesting demographic differences with a large 
proportion of treatment programs staffs being women and minority group 
members . 

At the average State clinic, 35 percent of the staff were minority 
group members and the same figure applied to the drug free residential 
programs. However, there was considerable variation. Two State clinics, 
had minority groups in the majority. At two others there were only 
six percent and 13 percent minority' group staff members. Almost all 
the staff at two residential drug free programs (97 percent and 89 
percent) were minority group members. At two other residential drug 
free programs there were no minority group staff and at another the 
figure was only three percent. 

Most minority group staff members were black. The 17 programs 
employed only eight staff members of Hispanic origin and five of these 
were at two programs. There were no staff members of Hispanic origin 
at the five State clinics. 

The majority of the staff at the State clinics were women, many 
of these were nurses involved in dispensing methadone. The proportion 
varied only from 56 percent to 70 percent with the average being 62 
percent. Only 20 percent of the staff of the residential drug free 
programs were women, many of these held clerical positions. At only 
one program other than the State clinics, were women in the majority 
as staff members* 
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Background characteristics 



Wc inquired about the educational background of the staff members 
and whether or not they were ex-addlcts. 

At the Sfnte clinics 13 percent of the staff members were ex-addicts 
"^'"^ ^'^"^ residential programs the average was four times as 
high.-59 percent. This varied 100 percent to none, with the exception 
of one additional program which had 38 percent of its staff as ex-addicts 
none of the other programs had as many as 20 percent ex-addicts and two 
had none. 

On education we divided the staff into two groups, those who had 
completed college oi nursing school and those wno had not. Because of 
civil service requirements and the large number of nurses employed, 
the State clinics had 73 percent of their staff members on average 
having completed post secondary education. At the State clinics, 
most of the staff were either graduates of post secondary education, 
nurses and social workers or they were ex-addicts who had usually not 
completed (or even attended) college. 

At the drug free residential programs many fewer of the staff had 
completed post secondary education. Only at two programs were they in 
the majority. At two programs none of the staff had completed post 
secondary education. 

I<ength of service 

We found out how long each staff member had worked for his or 
her program. At the state clinics 64 percent had been there 12 months 
or longer and the average staff member had served 16 months. At the 
residential drug free programs ;9 percent had served 12 months or longer 
and the average was 15 months. 

Overall there was considerable longevity of sen/ice considering 
that most of the programs were started between 1968 and 1970 and most 
have been expanding steadily in size. 

7 • Staff per client ratios and cost s 

In comparing the staffing patterns of the various programs it is 
Important to keep in mind that it is more difficult than it appears 
to determine how many staff members at a given program actually render 
services to how many clients. All the State clinics receive additional 
support from the Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse Control in the 
form of purchasing, hiring and atolnlstratlon. Several of the programs 
were part of larger units and it was difficult to determine what pro- 
portion of the entire staff should be allocated to drug abuse treatment. 
Only one program was still operating as a multi-modality program at the 
end of 1972— Narco. We arbitrarily divided the entire staff In half 
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between the drug free operation and the methadone treatment for the 
purposes of analyzing staff client ratios. For the State clinics 
we figured costs and ratios only on the basis of methadone clients 
served, and this actually works to the disadvantage of those who served 
larger numbers of other types of clients. The number of clients 
included in the figures were only those enrolled in treatment at the 
end of December, 1972. The staff data is for the same period. 

Table 5.11 tells the story of staff client ratios and costfc. The 
State clinics were quite homogenous. The staff cost per year per client 
in treatment at the end of 1972 was $1,200 on average. The range was 
from a low of $1,000 to a high of $1,700. The least expensive metha- 
done program was not a State clinic and there the cost was $700. per 
client. 

There was substantial variation in the costs of the drug free 
programs. At the two most expensive, the staff costs per year per 
client in treatment at the end of 1972 were $11,300 and $8,400. At 
three of the programs the figure was $2,300 per year or less. At the 
residential programs the staff costs do not include the costs of 
shelter, utilities, food and recreation. The fact that some resi- 
dential programs' staff client costs are four times those of others 
raises the question as to whether the costs of the more expensive 
programs could be lowered. 

The aggregate figures on clients served, staffing patterns, and 
staff costs tell a lot about the differences between drug free treat- 
ment and methadone treatment in New Jersey. The nine methadone pro- 
grams had 1494 people in treatment with a staff cost of $1,727,000. 
The staff cost per client was $1,200 on the average. The nine drug 
free programs cost alsost as much for their staffs, but had only 25 
percent as many clients. In the nine drug free treatment programs there 
were only 334 clients in treatment as of the end of 1972 and staff 
costs were $1,286,000 or $3,900 per client in the program. The argu- 
ment that drug free treatment costs more, but would reach more clients 
if more money were available Is belied by the fact that the average drug 
free program was operating at only 61 percent of capacity. In fact, 
costs per client in the drug free programs are high because of the fact 
that most of them are not filled to capacity^ 
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The Causes and Correlates of 
Abatement in Criminality 



I. Possible relationships an d measures 

There are four different types of data that we can relate to the 
abatement of criminality as measured in the number of arrests per 
year before treatment compared to the number of arrests per year after 
treatment • To the extent that there is a relationship between abate- 
ment and characteristics of either individuals or treatment programs^ 
we can conclude that the characteristic is probably a cause of abate- 
ment. We have four different types of data which might yield correlates 
or causes of abatement in arrests: 

1. Information on individuals in the follow-up sample either 
through the personal interview or reports on the persons* 
behavior by some third party, 

2. Information on individuals in the treatment program provided 
by the Quarterly Report of Treatment Rendered. 

3. Inforraation on the staff of the treatment program as provided 
by the staff rost^^r. 

4* InformatioiA aboot the crealment program as provided by the 
questionnaire cornpletecJ by staff members at the treatment 
programs • 



For most of one above, we do not have sufficient background data 
on the drug free sample to allow us to relate background characterise 
tics to abatement. For the methadone clients we have background 
questionnaires on an avorage of 20 people at eight of the nine treats 
ment programs. For the methadone sample we can do two kinds of analysis: 
we can run cross tabulations of all the people in methadone treatment 
to relate characteristics to behavior outcomes after treatmenty and we 
can relate the behavior characteristics of the clients in the treatment 
programs to the abatement of each of the programs. 

The latter of the two methods is one that we will frequently 
apply and we will do this by means of the rank order correlation 
coefficient. We will rank the eight methadone programs for which 
we have background characteristics on the clients and we will compare 
the rank on a given characteristic^ such as the proportion having 
completed high school, to the rank on abatement. If there is a strong 
correspondence in the two rankSt we will conclude that there is a 
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correlation between that characteristic of the clients in the treatment 
program and the outcome ol the treatment proRrams. The r^nk order 
correlation is the statistic that describes the relationship between 
two different ranks > 

Let us describe how it works. If the four treatment programs: 
the Camden CliniCt the Elizabeth Clinic^ the Mercer Clinic and the 
Paterson Clinic^ ranked one» twOt three^ and tour on both abatement 
of arrests and proportion of their clients who had completed high 
schoolt we would conclude that there was a strong correlation between 
these two characteristics and we could infer that the prior condition^ 
having completed high school^ was a causal or determinant factor for 
success in abatement. If four programs rank identically on two separate 
characteristicsf the statistic denoting this would measure +1.0# If 
they ranked inversely (if the smaller the proportion of people having 
completed high school^ the greater the abatement of the program)^ 
the statistic would be *1.0. Tue measure of .0 indicates no relationship* 
For example^ if four programs ranked one^ two^ three^ and four on one 
characteristic and three^ one^ four^ and two on another characterist iCt 
there would be no relationship between the two ranks and computation 
of the measure wguld show a .0 correlation between the two ranks ♦* 

We uill arbitrarily classify relationships between two ranks which 
are .50 or higher as strong relationships and relationships I etween 
two ranlfo chat measure between .30 and ^^9 as moderately strong relation - 
ship!^ • 

In this chapter we will consider two kinds of relationships: those 
determined by cross tabulations of two charact^ * sties and those measured 
by rank order correlations. The rank order correlation is extremely 
attractive because it allows us to measure the impact of characteristics 
among treatment programs when there are too few clients in each of the 
treatment programs (an average of 20 each) to measure this impact in 
any other fashion. 

2. Effects of program characteristics 

In this section we will look at all the items of data we have 
under the headings two, three ^ and four above. We will relate charac- 
teristics of the prograip as obtained from the Quarterly Report, the 
Staff Roster, and the Staff Questionnaire to the program* s abatements 
We will be interested in determining, which, if any, characteristics 
of the program are correlated with the abatement of criniinality* 

Our first step in doing this was to rank all nine of the methadone 
treatment programs from one to nine on the basis of their abatement and 
the eight drug free programs for which we have data from one to eight 
on the basis of their abatement. 

*The actual statistical relationship is computed as follows for a com- 
parison of four programs on two ranks: 1 - b (sum of the differences 

between each ranking squared) 

3X4X5 
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Unfortunate Ivt for the methadone programs there is no relation 
whatsoever between the rank of the program on the abatement of crimin- 
ality and anything related to the characteristics of the program* For 
example<i there was no correspondence between the two sets of ranks-- 
abatement and the staff - client ratio* Similarly for the methadone 
programs there was no relationship with staff morale^ or how good a 
job staff members thought the program did in the area of Job place- 
mentt or the ethnic composition of the staff of the program* or the 
level of education of the staff* or the percentage of ex--addicts 
employed* or what the staff thought of the leadership of the program* 
As we will see later in this chapter there were a number of strong 
correlates of abatement based on the rank order correlation, but they 
were all due to the characteristics of the clients and none were due 
to the characteristics of the program* 

For the drug free programs the story is quite different* There 
were many measures of the characteristic of the programs that correlate 
quite strongly with the rank of the drug free programs on the abatement 
of arrests* We are therefore able to say that these strong relation* 
ships between the two sets of characteristics suggest that there is 
causality* 

The type of program characteristics which relate most strongly 
to the abatement of arrests in the drug free programs are items from 
the staff questionnaire* They relate to what the staff feels are the 
level of conroitment of the program staff and the leadership of the 
program* Specif icall) > the strong relationships in the order of the 
strength of the rank order correlations are as follows: 

1* Percent of staff of treatment programs reporting that staff 
teamwork is e:ccellent * rank order correlation is *67* 

2* Proportion of staff reporting that leadership ability of the 
program is excellent - rank order correlation Is *64* 

3* Percent of staff reporting 'Vnost of the staff really cares if 
the client stops using drugs*' * rank order correlation is •62« 

4* Proportion of staff reporting that communications in their 
program are excellent • rank order correlation is *61* 

5* Proportion of staff reporting that staff morale is excellent 
* rank order correlation is *56* 

6* Proportion of staff reporting that ^^the majority of clients 
treated at the program are definitely being helped by it** • 
rank order correlation is *33* 
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There was one moderately strong rank order correlation that was 
surprising because it was in the unexpected direction, or the causality 
was opposite the way that we would have predicted. 

There was a moderately strong relationship - .33 between the number 
of clients served by each staff member and the abatement in arrests of 
the program. In other words, those programs that served more clients 
for each staff member had greater abatement than those programs that 
had greater number of staff for each client. This is exactly the 
opposite of what would have been predicted. Presumably the programs 
that had more staff members for each client would be able to do a 
better Job and would have brought about more abatement. The reasons 
for this surprising relationship is that the two drug free programs 
that had the highest abatement - ranked 6th and 8th, in terms of having 
the roost staff members for each client and the program which had one 
of the largest ntimber of staff members for each client ranked last on 
abatement . 

This is an extremely important finding. Most programs want to 
increase the size of their staffs and they usually claim that this 
will bring about improvement in the program. We have seen that at 
least for these eight drug free treatment programs in New Jersey, the 
more clients served by each staff member the more successful the 
program is in terms of abatement of arrests* 

There were no relationships, either positive or negative, between 
any characteristic of methadone treatment programs and the abatement 
in arrests of the treatment programs. The relationships we did find 
for drug free programs suggest that the morale and attitude of the 
staff of the treatment programs is an important concomitant of success 
at drug free programs, but of no importance at methadone treatment 
programs . 

3. The relation of present behavior to arrests after treatment 

The cornerstone of this report which is based on the relationship 
between the number of arrests per year before treatment and the number 
of arrests per year after treatment is the arrest after treatment . If 
the clients in the follow-up sample who had stayed in treatment, had 
had no arrests after treatment and those who had not stayed in had had 
a substantial number of arrests after treatment, the impact of treatment 
would have been unequivocal. In this section we will try to understand 
the significance of the arrests after the beginning of treatment by 
relating the arrest data furnished by the State Police to other assess- 
ments of behavior a& provided by third parties, usually the staffs of 
the treatment programs of the people in the followup sample. 

Our data here allows us a good comparison between those who 
entered drug free treatment and those who entered methadone treatment. 
Of those in the follow-up sample who entered drug free treatment, we 
have 224 in the follow-up sample on whom we have data on employment. 
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drug abuse^ alcohol abuse^ and illegal activities (or arrests) as 
provided by the staffs of the drug abuse treatment programs. Thirty- 
one percent of these people had been arrested after treatment. Of 
those who entered methadone treatment^ we have 225 people in the follow 
up sample for whom we have reports of behavior on the four Items and 
32 percent of them had been arrested subsequent to beginning treatment. 

Table 6.1 describes the relationship between each of the four 
behavior items as reported by the individual treatment programs and 
arrest data as provided by the State Police. 

There were significant differences between the impact of drug 
abuse and alcohol abuse. 

For both types of treatment those who abuse drugs are more likely 
to be arrested subsequent to beginning treatment than those who do not 
and the impact is greater for the clients in drug free programs. 
Specifically 30 percent of those from drug free programs who were 
reported to have abused drugs (as recently as their behavior wari known 
to the staffs of the treatment programs) had been arrested subsequent 
to beginning treatment compared to Just 25 percent of those who were 
not reported to have used drugs since treatment. For the methadone 
programs the difference was only ten percent. Thlrty^slx percent of 
those who reported to have abused drugs were arrested subsequent to 
beginning treatment as opposed to just 26 percent of those who were 
not known to have abused drugs. 

As is the case with drug abuse » those in drug free programs who 
did not abuse alcohol were less likely to be arrested. Twenty-seven 
percent of those who were not reported to have abused alcohol had been 
arrested subsequent to beginning treatment compared to 24 percent of 
those who were reported to have abused alcohol. In other words^ those 
who had abused alcohol were very slightly more likely not to have been 
arrested. 

Employment as reported by the staffs of the treatment programs 
was a less important correlate of not being arrested a£ter starting 
treatment than we would have expected. Of those who were reported as 
employed at the drug free programs^ 31 percent had not been arrested. 
Of those who were reported as unemployed the figure was 39 percent* 
At the methadone programs ^ however ^ there was no difference. Twenty- 
nine percent of each groups whether employed or unemployed were arrested 
subsequent to beginning treatment. This finding does not agree with 
other data which suggests that employment is Important for those in 
methadone programs. It is possible that either the staff members of 
methadone programs did not have a clear enough picture of their clients* 
employment situations or that the question as asked did not distinguish 
sufficiently between those who were regularly gainfully employed and 
those who were marginally employed. 

We also asked the staffs of the treatment programs to tell us 
whether their clients had been arrested in the preceding three month 
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period* There was a good deal of convergence between the reports 
provided by the staff members of treatment programs and the more 
accurate data provided to us by the State Police* For the drug 
free programst of those clients that staffs reported had been engaged 
In Illegal activities or arrested^ 55 percent had been arrested sub* 
sequent to treatuiant according to State Police records* This com- 
pared to only 16 percent of those whom the staff members reported 
as not having been Involved In Illegal activities* For the methadone 
programs the figures were similar* Slxty«slx percent of those whom 
staff members reported had been Involved In Illegal activities were 
arrested according to the State Police* This compared to only 22 
percent of those who the programs said had not been Involved In Illegal 
activities* This data suggests that the staff members are not aware 
of all the illegal activities Involved in or arrests Incurred by their 
clients* Approximately one-fifth of those who entered each type of 
program have been arrested despite the fact that the staffs of the 
treatment programs reported that they had not been engaged in any 
Illegal activities or arrested* 

In Table 6#2 we report the results of a battery of questions 
asked those still enrolled in methadone treatment about their behavior 
in the last three months* We asked each of the methadone clients 
about their behavior or functioning in eight specific areas either at 
the present time^ or if more appropriate during the last three months* 
For example^ we asked if during the past three months they had drtmk 
heavily* Table 6*2 contrasts those who had said yes to each question 
with those who said no« 

The difference in the percent being arrested subsequent to treat* 
ment between those who said yes and those who said no on the functioning 
questions Indicates the importance of this type of functioning* When 
the difference Is large that type of behavior can be said to contribute 
to not being arrested while in methadone treatments 

The biggest difference between those who answered differently on 
the functioning questions was in relation to employment* Those who 
said that they held a regular job or had been in school were much less 
likely to be arrested* Of those who answered yes to this question only 
21 percent had been arrested compared to 41 percent who said no* This 
difference was 20 percent* 

The other major difference was on the basis of happiness* Only 
IS percent of those who said that they were presently very happy had 
been arrested compared to 33 percent of those who i^aid that they were 
only somewhat happy or not happy* 

There was a small but less substantial difference on just one more 
item^ contributing to the support of someone other than ones self* 
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Twenty- four percent of those who said that they did contribute to the 
support of someone else (a wife or family) had been arrested compared 
to 34 percent of those who said they did not contribute to the support 
of anyone else. There were no significant differences in likelihood 
of being arrested after treatment related to having a car or an apart- 
ment or spending much time with drug users, or drinking heavily or 
using drugs to excess. Possibly the lack of relationship for drinking 
and using drugs is due to the fact that our respondents were more honest 
in reporting on their employment and on their happiness than on their 
drinking or drug abuse. 

^« The relation of ba ckground characteristics to arrest after treatment 

Unfortunately this analysis will be restricted to the approximately 
160 methadone clients in the eight treatment programs for whom we have 
background data. Our findings are that the background characteristics 
of the clients of the methadone treatment programs have a tremendous 
impact on the rate of abatement of the treatment programs. Most of the 
characteristics of the clients that are strongly related to the abate- 
ment of their programs revolve around employment- -employment both orior 
to entering treatment and employment while in treatment. The strongest 
determirant of employment in treatment is employment prior to treatment. 

Specifically, the strongest relationship was to a background ques- 
tion about the client's employment history prior to entering treatment. 
We asked "what was the longest you ever worked for one employer?" We 
ranked each clinic on the proportion of its clients who had worked for 
one employer for one year or longer prior to entering treatment. The 
relationship between the rank of the clinics on this variable and the 
rank on abatement was extremely strong, characterize oy a rank order 
correlation of .76. 

Just to assure ourselves that the rank order correlation had meaning, 
we also did a cross tabulation of the two variables: length of time 
worked for one employer before entering treatment and whether or not 
the client was arrested after beginning treatment. We did this only 
for the males in methadone treatment.' The results are shown In Table 
6.3. Of those who reported that they worked for one employer for 24 
months or longer only 26 percent were arrested subsequent to beginning 
treatment. Of those who reported that they worked for an employer 
between 12 and 23 months, the percent arrested after beginning treatment 
was 29 percent. Of the small number who reported that they worked for 
one employer for only 11 months or less prior to beginning treatment, 
the majority, 53 percent were arrested subsequent to beginning treatment. 

This cross tabulation showed that the strong rank order correlation 
ve found berv;.^.. the program's rate of abatement and the length of pre- 
vious employment was Indeed valid. 
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The next strongest correlate was on the basis of whether or not 
the client reported that he held a regular job within the last three 
months (while In treatment). The rank order correlation between the 
treatment program's abatement rate and proportion reporting that they 
held regular jobs within the last three months was .55. 

The third highest correlate was not related to employment, but 
related to the type of family within which the client grew up. We 
divided the sample into those who came from intact families and those 
who did not. Fifty-nine percent reported that they had usually lived 
with their fathers and mothers when they were growing up. The balance 
did not. We were fairly liberal in our interpretations, accepting 
step-parents as fathers and mothers while growing up if the client felt 
that they were his parents. The rank order correlation between the 
proportion of clients at a clinic reporting that they cane from intact 
families and the rank of the clinics on abatement was a moderately 
strong .48. ' 



The next moderately strong correlate was also related to employment. 
There was a rank order correlation of .46 with the proportion of clients 
at a given program reported as fully employed on the Quarterly Report 
and the abatement of that program. 

These four were the only substantial correlates with the rank of 
the methadone treatment program on the abatement of asrrests. What this 
shows is that for methadone programs it is much more the characteristics 
of the clients prior to entering treatment that determine how well the 
program does in bringing about abatement in arrests, than anything in 
the program it5elf. 

Since we have seen that the employment of clients both prior to 
beginning treatment and while in treatment is an extremely strong 
correlate of a program's rate of abatement, we decided to attempt to 
ascertain the correlates of employment in the last three months. First 
we ranked each program on the proportion saying they had uiu.?lly bean 
employed or been a student in the last three mofiths. Then we ranked 
the programs on a number of possible correlates. The three strongest 
correlates in terms of their statistical significance were: 

The proportion of clients having completed high school - rank order 
correlation .58) 

The proportion of clients having worked one year or longer for the 
same employer - rank order correlation .52; 



And th« proportion of clients having earned $110. a week or 
prior to entering treatment - rank order correlation .37, 



Table 6.3 ^ 

Length of time vorkod for One «nuployer before 
beginning ♦"reatment by Percent arrested after 
beginning treatment of njethadone niales. 
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Length of time 
worked for one 
previous employer 

24 months or more 

12-23 months 

11 months or less 



Arrested since entering treatment 
Yes No Number 



26% 
29% 
53% 



74% 
71% 
47% 



85 
31 
17 
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This means that the primary determinants of employment while in 
the program are related to skills and previous employment and not to 
characteristics of the program. The better one's job history before 
entering treatment, the more likely he will be employed once start ini 
treatment . 



5. Summary 

In this chapter we had a chance to interrelate our various measures 
to determine the correlates and causes of abatement and arrests due to 
criminality. We found that there were two very different types of 
correlates for the two types of treatment programs. In the drug free 
treatment programs various aspects of the programs such as staff morale, 
caring on the part of the staff, and the general attitudes of the staff 
members had a substantial impact on abatement. There was one surprising 
finding and that was that the more clients the staff members served, the 
greater the abatement of the program. At first glance this seemed 
unexpected. However, the explanation may be that more effective drug 
free treatment programs attract more clients due to word of mouth, aftd 
this means that each staff member serves more clients. 

Although these factors were important at the drug free programs, 
they had no significance at the methadone treatment programs. One 
interpretation of this might be that in the methadone programs, methadone 
is the principal therapy and the staff members* attitudes and practices 
are far less important as long as they maintain control and dispense the 
methadone. Not having methadone, the drug free programs are entirely 
dependent upon the morale and capability of their staffs. 

One reason that the methadone prograras characteristics may have 
little impact on the success of methadone programs is that the crucial 
correlate of abatement in methadone programs are the background charac- 
teristics of the clients. We saw those programs whose clients had very 
substantial employment histories were much more likely to bring about 
a higher rate of abatement. Interestingly, it was the characteristics 
of the clients prior to entering treatment that were the strongest 
correlates of abatement. 



Unfortunately, we were not able to trace the relationship between 
background characteristics of clients in drug free programs and the 
abatement of the drug free programs because of the fact that we did 
not have background data on a sufficiently large sample of drug free 
clients. This will remain for future research. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Impact of the Abatement of Arrests 
Due to Treatment Programs 

This chapter will estimate how many total arrests have been 
abated or reduced by the 19 treatment programs. We know how many 
arrests were abated for the follow*up sample of 30 clients at each 
treatment program. What we need to estimate is how many clients this 
abatement rate applies to at each program in the course of one year* 

For the purposes of projecting how many total arrests are abated 
by each treatment program and then the total of all treatment program i 
we will use the following four items of data in conjunction with one 
another: 

K The abatement rate: the difference in the number of arrests 
per year per client before entry into treatment and subsequent 
to entering treatment. We know this figure for the sample and 
we'.wiU estimate it for the entire program* 

2. The retention rate: the number of those entering a treatment 
program at one period who are still there at some later time* 

3* The number of people served by the program at a given point 
in time* 

4« The number of new entrants into the program in a given period 
of time* 



Each of these measures was determined differently and the results 
of each have been reported separately previously in the study* Now we 
will combine all of them to estimate the total number of arrests abated 
by the treatment programs « In such projections the reader must bear 
in mind that we are estimating what might have happened and not des- 
cribing actual behavior* Because of the different nature of the two 
types of treatment programs, we have to use a different process of com- 
putation for methadone programs than for drug free treatment programs • 

1* The abatement of drug free programs 

The process is simpler for the drug free programs, so it will be 
described first* Drug free programs have a constant turnover which is 
dependent in part upon the length of stay required by the individual 
program for successful completion of the program and in part upon Its 
retention rate* Ordinarily a period of about 12 to IS months is ^he 
maximum amount of time required to be spent in treatment and some of 
the programs require oaly six months or even less for graduation* 
Obvious ly, the shorter the period of time required for completion of 
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the prop^ram^ the riore cliff e^ent people can be served in the course of 
one year* Although dew;: free programs servt3 less people at any given 
tirae> the ratio ot the number of people served in a given year to the 
number of people in treatment at any given time is higher because of 
this turnover tactor. Because it is difficult to know what proportion 
of those in treatment at any given time will stay for a specified 
length of time^ we used as the basis for estimating the number of 
people served by druq free programs the number of new entrants into 
treatment in a given p e riod o f time and not those actually there at 
a given time. 

Table 7.1 shows the results of this computation. We took the 
number of people who entered during the quarter we studied^ October 1 
through December 31^ 1972 and we multiplied this figure by four to 
project the number of people who might be expected to enter during a 
given year. 

In our analysis we included only six of the ten drug free programs. 
Exclusions were made for the following reasons. Two drug free programs, 
did not result in any abatement • Harold House and the Integrity House 
Youth Facility were excluded because their samples were too young to be 
involved in the kind of arrests: that we are studying. 

Our analysis of the six remaining drug free programs was done in 
the following fashion. We estimated the number of new entrants into 
each program in the course of one year by multiplying the number who 
entered in the quarter by four. These figures ranged from a high of 
76 for one program to a low of 20 people for another. 

We then had the number of people that each program could be expected 
to serve in the course of a year* We then multiplied this by the number 
of arrests the clients could havr been expected to incur prior to treat* 
ment by using the average number of arrests per year prior to treatment 
for all those in our follow««up sample* The number of arrests that could 
have been exp. cted to have occurred ranged from a high of 77 for the 64 
people we estimated one program would serve in the course of a year to 
a low of 11 for the 20 people '-^^ ir^jtimated another program would serve 
in the course a year. 

To detemmt iio^ n:any tjrresns these clients might be expected to 
incur after treatment, e i.niltiplied the number of people expected to 
receive treatment xn the. course of on«^ year by the number of arrests 
per year after treatment for ill those In cur follow-up sample. This 
ranj?ed from o hiph 33 tor c*>r,c program to u low of one for another. 

To determine the amount of abatement that occurred we took the 
difference between the total nui'iber of arrei^ts for all those who could 
be expected to enter the six programs • 2b^^ arrests and subtracted from 
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it the number of arrests that might be expec. ;;d to occur in the year 
after treatment « 126. This resulted in a projected >atement of 128 
arrests • Looked at in another way we would say that tnose served by 
the six treatment programs could have been expected to have incurred 254 
arrests and instead they incurred 126 which was a reduction of 50 percent • 

Over a number of years the figure would become progressively more 
impress ive. Most of these younger people served by drug free programs 
presumably do not need to receive further treatment and if the difference 
in arrests continued for a number of years^ the total number of arrests 
abated by the drug free programs would be substantial* This is a reason- 
able expectation because the majority of those in the drug free programs 
were younger ^ snd many had not used heroin at all or had used it for a 
fairly short period of time. Presumably many would not revert to drug 
abuse. As we saw earlier 9 most of the crime occurred during heroin 
abuse^ (at least for those for whom we have heroin abuse data) and con- 
sequently no longer dependent on drugs they might well continue this 
abatement rate into the foreseeable future. Other studies have shown 
that the kinds of crimes that young men commit between the ages of 
approximately 14 and 25 are no longer committed later in life and con« 
sequent ly there is sort of a self cure for much crime if this occurs 
before the person becomes a hardened criminal. If anything, our pro- 
jection is a conservative one because we have based abatement on the 
difference between the number of arrests per year between the age of 18 
and the date entered treatment which would be higher. 

The Lukoff study found that the arrest rate for the year immediately 
preceding entry into treatment was 40 percent higher than that of the 
entire period of addiction. 

In summary, although the 12(? rests abated in the course of one 
year by the six drug free programt» not seem impressive, if a 
reasonable number of those people were not to return to drugs, the 
total number of arrests abated over a longer period of time could be 
quite substantial • 

2. The abatement of methadone tr^^atment programs 

The computation of abatement cause by the methadone treatment 
programs is quite different firom the computation done for the drug 
free treatment programs. As Table 3*4 suggests, only those clients who 
actually stay in methadone treatment have an abatement in arrests* In 
other words, abatement for methadone clients occurs only while they are 
still enrolled in treatment. We therefore based our computation on the 
number of people enrolled in a methadone treatment program over the 
course of one year and used the abatement rate for the long term clients 
in computing the abatement of the total program. 
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Most of the clients in a methadone program at any given point in 
time are long term. The average retention rate for all nine methadone 
treatment programs was 69 percent and that for seven of the nine programs 
was 73 percent or higher. Ue measured retention conservatively by 
finding out what proportion of the clients who were in treatment during 
October 1971 were still in treatment at the end of December 1972 or had 
transferred to another methadone program and were still in treatment* 

We based our computation on the total amount of abatement in 
arrests brought about by the methadone programs on only eight of the 
nine programs in our sample^ because the one program did not bring about 
abatement in arrests either for its long term or short term clients. 

We computed the number of long term clients served by the methadone 
programs by a two stage process. First of all^ we took the number in 
treatment at the end of December 1972 and multiplied it by the retention 
rate* For example, for Patrick House which had 636 people in treatment , 
we multiplied this figure by the 73 percent retention rate and determined 
that 479 of those could be expected to remain in treatment for the next 
year* 

The problem was computing the replacements. If the program stayed 
constant in size, the 177 could only have been in treatment for six months, 
because we would assume the replacements would occur regularly throughout 
all 12 months of the year. We therefore divided the 177 replacements in 
two (as they would be in treatment only one-half of a year). We then 
multiplied the replacements by the retention rate of the program, which 
for Patrick House was 73 percent. We then determined that the Patrick 
House program would continue to serve 479 of its original clients 
throughout the year and in addition 65 replacements for a total of 544. 
(Actually the Patrick House program has been increasing continuously in 
size and thus the figure is not complete.) From then on our computations 
for the methadone programs were similar to those of the drug free treat- 
ment programs* 

We determined that the eight methadone programs had 1150 clients for 
whom abatement could be expected throughout the year. We then multiplied 
the number of clients at each program by the number of arrests per year 
before and after treatment for each of these programs for the clients who 
had remained in treatment a minimum of 12 months or were still in treat- 
ment at the time of our follow-up* 

Table 7*2 shows the computations for all eight methadone tre&tment 
programs that resulted in abatement* There were 1150 lon^ term clients. 
They would have had 766 arrests or a reduction of 372* In other words, 
48 percent of the anticipated arrests were eliminated* 

Because our figures on clients were drawn at the end of 1972, this 
would be the midpoint of the year running from July 1, 1972 through 
June 30, 1973. Consequently, the year during which these arrests were 
abated was the 12 months beginning July 1, 1972. 
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Comparing the two typos of programs, the methadone programs 
enrolled approximately four times as many clients as the drug free 
programs, but abated only about three times as many arrests. Each 
of them abated approximately one-half the total number of arrests 
that their clients would have been expected to incur if they were not 
in treatment. 



This study was fvanded by the State Law Enforoerrent Plemning 
Agency and the New Jersey Division of Narcotic and Drug Abuse 
Control. The findings do not necessarily reflect the views 
of the funding agencies. 



